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Papers with a gift for expression. 
Every good kind of paper, from the sheerly 
gay to the plainly utilitarian, has its place in 


the Spicers range for every business or 


wnt hme rence ene CAYYYR ADS 


shops now — provide a wealth of choice of colourful 
designs ready to add a gay finishing touch to 


any Christmas, birthday or unbirthday present. 


a . SPICERS ‘GAYWRAPS’ are on display in 
Wealth did we say? Why, the prices 


most stationery shops. Wake your selection now — before 


>» > > > H ! 
are very reasonable indeed ! Christmas shopping gets into its last minute stride. 


SPICERS LIMITED 7 19 NEW BRIDGE STREET . LONDON EC4 ° BRANCHES THROUGHOUT BRITAIN . ASSOCIATED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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What’s the drill in Dar-es-Salaam ? 


TANGANYIKA is famous for Kilimanjaro, groundnuts, sisal, Lakes Tanganyika 
and Victoria, coffee, tobacco, gold and -—- increasingly —for diamonds. For the 
country is rich in this glittering wealth. The problem lies in mining it -- economi- 
cally. A problem common to all mining and which has acommon solution — Holman. 

Holman make compressed air equipment: rock drills, air compressors, pneumatic 
tools, hoists and haulages. Equipment that works hard and long and unfalteringly 

that cuts running cost down to rock bottom. (And it’s running cost that is the 
real cost of compressed air equipment.) Holman provide the means of completing 
the toughest mining (or quarrying or roadmaking) operation on time and within 
the budget. 

More. In Dar-es-Salaam and the key towns of eighty-odd other countries, there 
is a Holman organisation staffed by consultants qualified in every industry where 
compressed air equipment is used. This world-wide service is centred on Camborne, 
where every mining tool made is rigorously tested in Holman’s experimental mine. 

With all this behind it, is it any wonder that every Holman tool repays its initial 
cost many times over during its long life? 








HOLMAN BROS. LTD., CAMBORNE, ENGLAND 
The Holman Organisation is world-wide. Ut includes 
The Climax Rock Drill & Engineering Works Ltd., 
and has agents, branches and technical 
representatives throughout the United Kingdom 
PNEUMATIC EQUIPMENT and in 84 other countries. 
Telephone: Camborne 2275 (10 lines) 

e 7 3 Telegrams: Airdrill, Telex, Camborne 
pays eee with its life London Office: 44 Brook Street, W.] 


Telephone: Hyde Park 9444 

















... serving the Automotive industry 


With the specialist knowledge of so many famous companies integrated within the concept and 
compass of the Birfield Group, it is hardly suprising that each newly announced automotive 
project inevitably features Birfield products in its specification. Propeller-shafts by Hardy 
Spicer; Laycock de Normanville Overdrive; Salisbury Hypoid axles; connecting-rod and 
other forgings by Forgings and Presswork; filters and strainers by Intermit Ltd .... these 
are but a few of the automotive products of Birfield Group experience and resources 
which, separately or collectively, enhance the performance of almost every 


British car currently in production. 


THE BIRFIELD GROUP 






ZEB BBs BIRFIELD TOOLS & DESIGNS LTD ~  BIRLITE BATTERIES LTD 
BOUND BROOK BEARINGS LTD - COX ATMOS PRODUCTS LTO 

ot We Sed Ba FORGINGS & PRESSWORK LTD - HARDY SPICER LTD 

2 ae Se ae T. B. FORD LTD - G. K. LANCASTER (LONDON) LTD 

R. JONES & CO.LTD - LAYCOCK ENGINEERING LTO - INTERMIT LTD 
ODDY ENGINEERING LTD - THE PHOSPHOR BRONZE CO. LTD 
SALISBURY TRANSMISSION LTD - SHOTTON BROTHERS LTD 
THE VACUUM BRAKE CO LTD + UNIPOWER RZEPPA LTD 


BIRFIELO INDUSTRIES LIMITED ° STRATFORD HOUSE ° LONDON ° 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


A million motor vehicles rolled out 





of British factories last year, 

made by machines with the strength 
of giants, the precision of 
watchmakers. Only electricity— 
powerful, adaptable, precisely 
controlled—could have made this 
possible. Industry’s need for 

electric power is constantly growing ; 
and ENGLISH ELECTRIC is helping to 


° ° ° eee oe 
meet it by equipping many of Britain’s [iii 
new power stations— including Tes 


Hinkley Point, the world’s first 
500,000-kilowatt atomic power station. 














For every British family that had a car 





ten years ago, nearly two families 
have cars today—a total of over three 
and a half million cars. Thus electricity, 
which powers the factories that 

make the cars, helps to bring the 
convenience of motoring to more and 
more people. Serving the motor car 
manufacturers, and prominent in 
every type of industrial activity, 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC supplies a great 
range of motors and control 
equipment to harness the power of 


electricity for everyone's benefit. 











The ENGLisH Ecectric Company Limited, Marconi House, Strand, London W.C.2 
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Here’s the latest in 
Underwear.... it’s 


and COTTON 


QUICK DRY - EASY CARE 
SHRINK RESISTANT 


This all the year round Underwear has all 
the virtues of compromise, for it’s a 50-50 
blend of Tricel Fibre and Cotton specially 
treated to reduce shrinkage to an absolute 
minimum. Drip-dries very quickly. Soft yet 
extremely durable. The Trunks have a 
kindly gripping elastic waistband. Two 
styles of Vest. Prices for sizes 34” - 42” : 

Trunks, also Athletic style Vest . . . 10/- 


Vests with round neck and short sleeves 12/- 





by 


Jveddad 


WS FIAAT 





In Stainless 
steel cases 
from 
£60.10 .0 











INTERNATIONAL 


INGENIEUR 
MOMMA 


This revolutionary new Automatic Watch by the 
International Watch Co. Schaffhausen, Switzerland 
is the super timepiece of modern times. 




















The 21-jewelled movement of highest precision 
is protected in a double case against strongest 
magnetism up to 1000 oersteds and sealed against 
water, acid, etc. 


Ideal for all professional men who require a watch 
which is fully reliable, accurate and trouble free 
under all conditions. 





Presented by 


The new super-antimagnetic watch 


yudl 











415/417 OXFORD STREET, 
Branches throughout London and Principal Cities 


LTD. 






Watches of Switzerland 


See the complete range of models in 
our showrooms at: 
14a/1S Bond Street, W.1. 125 New St., BIRMINGHAM. 


= 
28 Royal Exchange, E.C.3. OW, 69 Lord Street, LIVERPOOL. 


127a Princes St., EDINBURGH. 1S Market Hill, CAMBRIDGE. 
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THE PRINCESS AMONG THE PRINCIPALS: H.R.H. PRINCESS MARGARET, A SLIGHT BUT DIGNIFIED FIGURE, ABOUT TO ADDRESS 
REPRESENTATIVES OF OXFORD UNIVERSITY AND CITY IN THE SHELDONIAN THEATRE. 


On November 18 Princess Margaret visited Oxford to speak at a meeting in 
the Sheldonian Theatre to mark the centenary of the Universities’ Mission to 
Central Africa. Princess Margaret stood in the place where, a hundred years 
before, David Livingstone had appealed to Oxford University to send a Christian 
mission to Africa to carry on the work he had begun. His appeal in Oxford, 
and another in Cambridge in December 1857, led to the foundation of the 
Universities’ Mission to Central Africa. The meeting, at which the Earl of 
Halifax, Chancellor of the University, presided, was attended by some 1500 


people, representative of both university and city. In her speech Princess 
Margaret recalled that last year she had visited Zanzibar which, she said, 
seemed to her ‘‘ to be a happy place where everyone was free, and members 
of all races had ample opportunities for advancement ’'’ and yet, a hundred 
years ago, Zanzibar was the headquarters of the slave trade. Princess Margaret 
said: ‘‘It is because of what I have seen that I am especially glad to be here 
to-night to share in your celebrations and to express my hope and prayer that 
the mission will go from strength to strength in the future.’’ 


Postage-—Inland, 4d. ; Canada, 1}d. ; Siechase Abroad, 54d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the C.P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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SEE that Sir Hartley Shawcross, who so often 
says sensible things, has suggested that we 
should approach political questions, not by asking, 
as politicians usually do, which Party’s policy it 
is, but by asking what is the policy—in other 
words, by asking not who is right, but what is 
right. This may not be the way for a man to 
get on in politics—I am afraid it almost certainly 
isn’t—but it certainly makes sense. I am sure it 
is what the nation to-day needs and, if we want 
to make the politicians themselves realise the 
fact, which at the moment they seem very far 
from doing, the best way to do so is to realise 
it ourselves. For, in the last resort, politicians 
depend on us, and, if we could get into the habit 
of putting the nation before Party, 
sooner or later the politicians would have 
to follow suit. This is not to say that 
I should like to see our two-Party sys- 
tem of parliamentary politics abandoned. 
On the contrary, I do not believe that 
parliamentary democracy on a _ large 
scale is ever likely to work without it. 
The working superiority of our own 
parliamentary system to that of France’s 
seems largely due to the fact that, while 
French politicians and electors have 
developed over the years a habit of align- 
ing themselves in many Parties, we until 
recently aligned ourselves only in two. 
Indeed, I suspect that the decline in 
national leadership in recent years is 
partly due to the survival, for historical 
reasons, of a Liberal Party side by side 
with the Labour Party, which grew out 
of it, for the alternative offered to the 
middle-way elector of the Liberal vote 
has introduced into our parliamentary 
system the very element of confusion 
and uncertainty in our faction fights 
that a two-Party system avoids. Some 
broad working alignment on points of 
principle there has to be if there is to be 
a parliamentary Government and a parlia- 
mentary Opposition. But to have three 
political Parties, with one of them trying 
to appeal simultaneously to principles for 
which the other two appear to stand, 
is to have the disadvantages of parlia- 
mentary faction without the advantages. 


Yet ina time like the present, when our 
country and the whole ideal and practice 
of personal liberty with which it is asso- 
ciated, are threatened by a terrible external 
danger, Party politics can be dangerous. 
At the moment, as Sir Hartley said, no 

-arty—Government or Opposition—can 
ignore the other’s views or pursue a purely 
partisan line without endangering the 
national future. There are matters on 
which it is becoming suicidal not to make 
common cause, such as foreign policy, edu- 


painti 


too inclined,” he said, ‘to suspect the 
chap who has a different opinion from ours 
of being a knave or a fool. On both 
sides we impute base motives ; we engage 
in futile recriminations. The’ times are 
too serious for all this. I see some good in 
the policies of all Parties. I am content to believe 
that the great majority of the members of every 
Party, misguided or not, are doing their best 
according to their lights.""* Though the time has 
not yet come, Sir Hartley went on, for a Coalition 
Government, the country could not afford the 
kind of shadow-boxing, in both politics and 
industry, that was now going on. We were making 
the fatal mistake of thinking that there are two 
sides in industry and that their interests are in 


*The Times, November 16, 1957 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


conflict ; unless we could bring ourselves, politics 
apart, to discuss economic problems in a frank 
and friendly way and to establish, in industry 
and politics alike, an atmosphere of common 
interest and partnership, we should find ourselves 
facing disaster. 

With all this I wholeheartedly agree. The 
only basis on which Party and Party strife can 
safely rest is a common patriotism—a love, that 
is, of the whole society or nation which, in a 
parliamentary system, Party serves to govern. 
Without this foundation, faction can only under- 
mine a nation’s strength and well-being. One of 
our troubles to-day is that so many people, lack- 
ing a sense of patriotism, substitute for it Party 


SUGGESTION FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT LIST. 





ONE OF THE MANY PAINTINGS MAGNIFICENTLY REPRODUCED IN COLOUR IN THIS YEAR'S 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NWKEWS—NOW ON SALE: 
‘‘THREE DAUGHTERS OF DEAN LIDDELL,” BY SIR W. B. RICHMOND, R.A., WITH (ON 
THE RIGHT) THE LITTLE GIRL WHO WAS THE ORIGINAL FOR LEWIS CARROLL’S ALICE. 


The ever-popular Christmas Number of The Illustrated London News was published 
on November 8 and is already in short supply. We therefore advise our readers to 
make sure of getting their copies by ordering them now. This year the Christmas 
Number, with its long familiar red-and-gold cover, contains a generous selection of 
ny of them showing scenes of life in days gone by—splendidly repro- 
duced in colour. There are also stories and illustrations of the kind traditionally 
acsonteies with Christmas, ant an article, delightfully illustrated in colour, on the 
2 : e toys of Victorian children. i your newsagent, 
cation and industrial relations. ‘‘ We are price 4s., or direct from The Publisher (Dept. EN), Ingram House, 195-198, Strand, 

ndon, W.C.2, price 4s. 6d., postage included. 
will send copies—together with a colourful Christmas card naming the donor—to 


Christmas Number can be ordered from 


friends both at home and abroad. 


Painting reproduced by courtesy of Major C. H. Liddell, M.C., The Rifle Brigade. 


feeling and Party loyalty. These are not enough, 
and in the conflict between them and the con- 
flicting interests they represent, the real needs of 
the nation are forgotten. I should like to see a 
Government, of whatever Party it might be con- 
stituted, that, in the greatest issues of all, sought 
a common denominator of national interest and 
well-being round which all could rally. I should 
like, for instance, to see a Government which 
viewed the Commonwealth as much as a single 
unit in peace as in war. A Government, that is, 
that, remembering that in time of danger Britain's 
first and surest friends were Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, the Rhodesias, the 


For the same price the publisher 


Crown Colonies, held their welfare, strength and 
wealth to be as important as those of Britain 
herself. If, for instance, it was known that 
Australia wished to increase her population to 
ensure her future independence and free way of 
life, I should like to see a British Government 
doing its utmost, with the agreement of all Parties, 
to encourage migration to make Australia stronger 
and more populous and the Commonwealth as a 
whole, as a result, better balanced and more 
secure. I should like a Government, in fact, that 
applied twentieth-century, instead of nineteenth- 
century, economic and strategic measurements to 
the problems of the twentieth century; that saw that, 
with the increased mechanical means of multiplying 
goods with a static labour force, it was 
possible for this country to have a declin- 
ing working population and yet remain 
in the aggregate as productive and rich 
as she was, while transferring to less 
vulnerable areas of the Commonwealth 
vital man-power and productive power 
that to-day is concentrated in a single, 
small and therefore dreadfully vulnerable 
target area; one which could be knocked 
out by atomic bombing in a way that 
the Commonwealth as a_ whole, if 
properly populated, could never be. 

Then, too, I should like to see a 
Government that kept its word even 
when it was inconvenient to itself to 
do so; that did not, for instance, take 
over men’s homes in wartime, promising 
to give them back when peace came, 
and then explain that it was not 
economically or administratively feasible 
to return them; or that when it 
promised sailors, soldiers and airmen 
in wartime that they and their families 
would. be properly looked after in the 
years to come did not forget its 
obligations to them when times changed 
and leave them, because they had no 
voting strength, to fade away on static 
pensions in a world of rising prices and 
wages. I should like, in other words, a 
Government that consistently acted as 
though in its corporate capacity it was 
Christian. And I should like a Govern- 
ment that looked upon the beauty of our 
countryside and cities and the cultural 
heritage of its past as a precious trust 
whose preservation was a first charge on 
its resources : as something more deserving 
of the taxpayer’s support than the 
financing, say, of propagandist cultural 
organisations, however worthy, or faci- 
lities for fast travel for visiting million- 
aires. Above all, I should like to see a 
Government that regarded the character 
and moral, mental and physical health of 
the British people as its most sacred trust : 
that applied to every measure it brought 
before Parliament the test of ‘‘ Will it 
tend to foster virtues and capacities in 
her sons that will make Britain not only 
richer or stronger, but nobler ”’: worthy, 
that is, of the ideals for which at her 
best she has tried to stand. Those ideals 
are not so clearly recognised or so strongly 
founded in the world to-day that we can let 
them go by default or afford the luxury of con- 
tinually denouncing one another and of attribu- 
ting to opponents who are our own countrymen 
base and discreditable motives. The faith we hold 
can only prevail if we are united in its love and 
service. “‘ Jerusalem is built as a city that is at 
unity in itself... . O pray for the peace of 
Jerusalem : they shall prosper that love thee.”’ 
The psalmist’s patriotism goes to the root of the 
matter, and we can only thrive as a community 
when we realise it. 
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SCENES NOW FAMILIAR TO PARISIANS: PARIS IN STRIKETIME. 
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PARIS IN STRIKETIME: A SCENE 

IN THE RUE DE RIVOLI ON NOVEM- 

BER 19 DURING DEMONSTRATIONS 

BY CIVIL SERVANTS IN SUPPORT 
OF WAGE CLAIMS. 


ARISIANS are more concerned 

at present with the question 

of how many more strikes they 
may have to face between now 
and Christmas, than with the 
number of days they have left in 
which to do their shopping. 
Since October life in France, and 
particularly in Paris, has been dis- 
rupted by strikes. On October 16 
the strike of employees of the 
nationalised gas and electricity 
services disorganised French life 
more thoroughly than any strike 
since the war. This was followed, 
on October 25, by a 24-hour 
national general strike in which 
most public: services were dis- 
rupted. On November 19 there 
was a 24-hour strike, in support 
of wage claims, by Government 
employees. Civil aviation services 
were disrupted because of striking 
airport employees, and, among 
the municipal employees on strike 
were the dustmen, who had al- 
ready been out several times 

before during the autumn. 


(Right CONTRASTING WITH THE 
CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 
RUBBISH OVERFLOWING FROM 
REFUSE-BINS BEHIND THE 
CENTRAL MARKET IN PARIS 
DURING THE 24-HOUR STRIKE OF 
PUBLIC SERVICE WORKERS 
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LONDON SALEROOM SENSATIONS: DRAWINGS AND PAINTINGS AT SOTHEBY’S. 





6 tne outstanding sale 
at Sotheby’s on 
November 20 began with 
the superb collection of 
forty-one sheets of land- 
scape drawings by Fra 
Bartolommeo, which 
were sold for prices 
ranging from {£650 to 
£8400, reaching the sen- 
sational total of 
£100,850. Ten of these 
drawings, including the 
one which fetched the 
highest price (also repro- 
duced here) and several 
others for which the 
higher prices were 
paid, were reproduced 
on pages 746 and 747 of 
our issue of Novem- 
ber 2. The drawings, 
which were sold as ‘‘ The 
Property of a Gentle- 
man,’’ were bought in 
1925 in Southern Ireland 
and were only recently 
identified at the British 
Museum as being by 
Fra Bartolommeo. Two 
of the drawings were 
bought by the British 
Museum and several 
others were purchased 
on behalf of museums 
and galleries. The re- 
mainder of this sale was 
taken up with a further 
thirty old master draw- 
ings and some sixty 
paintings which brought 
the total for the day to 
£174,280. High prices 
were paid for drawings 
by Rembrandt, Goya and 
Claude Lorrain, while 
among the paintings two 
wings from a triptych 
by Giovanni Bellini 
fetched £22,000. 
Another drawing of ex- 
ceptional interest—the 
Alpine landscape by 
Pieter Brueghel the 
Elder shown on this 
page—was to be sold 
at Sotheby’s on Nov. 27. 


(Right.) 

SOLD FOR £3400 IN THE 
OUTSTANDING SALE AT 
SOTHEBY'S ON NOVEMBER 20: 
A SUPERB GOYA DRAWING 
OF A YOUNG GIRL. (Drawn with 
the brush and brown wash; 

8 by 54 ins.) 





THE OUTSTANDING DRAWING IN SOTHEBY'S SALE OF OLD MASTER DRAWINGS AND PAINTINGS ON NOVEMBER 27: ‘AN ALPINE LANDSCAPE," 
BY PIETER BRUEGHEL THE ELDER. INSCRIBED P. BRUEGHEL, 1547. (Pen and ink ; 9} by 17 ins.) 
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abe a, nan ys 2 ies 
AMONG THE COLLECTION OF FORTY-ONE SHEETS OF FRA BARTOLOMMEO LANDSCAPE DRAWINGS SOLD AT 
SOTHEBY'S ON NOVEMBER 20: A VIEW OF A MEDIAVAL TOWN, BOUGHT BY THE MATTHIESEN GALLERY FOR THE 
= 3 7 3 ‘ TOP PRICE OF £8400. (Pen and ink; 8% by 11} ins.) 
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ies Be ees Celi eed 
‘‘ SELF-PORTRAIT,’’ BY FRA BARTOLOMMEO: A 
SINGLE DRAWING SOLD FOR £1100 IN THE SAME 
SALE AS THE LANDSCAPE DRAWINGS BY THIS 

ARTIST. (Black chalk; 12% by 8j ins.) 
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(Above and top.) TWO WINGS FROM A TRIP- 
TYCH OF THE CRUCIFIXION, BY GIOVANNI 
BELLINI: SOLD FOR £22,000 AT SOTHEBY'S 
ON NOVEMBER 20. 
(Oil on panel; each 31) by 11} ins.) 
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THE ROYAL CHILDREN, GEORGE VI, AND 
SIR WINSTON: NOTABLE PORTRAITS. 


‘* HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE VI,’’ BY JAMES GUNN, A.R.A., R.P., PRESIDENT 
OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT PAINTERS. 





‘‘THE RT. HON. SIR WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, K.G., O.M., C.H., M.P., HON. 


R.A.,"’ BY EDWARD I. HALLIDAY, P.R.B.A., R.P. 





Lawitar® ie; 
Woundior t4 Ate! "97 


‘* —_LR.H. PRINCE CHARLES, DUKE OF CORNWALL ”’: 
DRAWING BY A. K. LAWRENCE, R.A., R.P. 





- are 


yas J, Age. Ih? 


‘‘H.R.H. PRINCESS ANNE ’’; THE COMPANION PIECE TO A. K. LAWRENCE’S 
PASTEL OF THE DUKE OF CORNWALL SHOWN ABOVE. 


"THERE are some 360 works in the 64th Annual Exhibition of the Royal 
Society of Portrait Painters, which continues at the R.I. Galleries, 
195, Piccadilly, until December 21. Among them is the President’s striking 
portrait of George VI, for which the King gave sittings before he died, but 
which Mr. Gunn has only recently completed. In addition to the two 
striking portrait drawings of the Royal children seen here, Mr. A. K. 
Lawrence has similar drawings in the exhibition of the Duchess of 
Gloucester and her two sons. Another Royal portrait is that of the Queen 
by Mr. Leonard Boden. Outstanding among the portraits by Mr. Edward 
Halliday is that of Sir Winston Churchill, a study for which was shown 
in our issue of June 8. This portrait, which was commissioned by the 
late Sir John McKenzie, was presented to the Government of New 
Zealand, and will be hung in Parliament House at Wellington. 


A STRIKING PORTRAIT 
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A HOME MISCELLANY: ROYAL OCCASIONS, AND A LONDON LUNCHEON. 








Sa — IN THE ART SCHOOL AT QUEEN ELIZABETH’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL: HER MAJESTY 
a Bi ade FR am EIT BEING SHOWN SOME OF THE VARIED WORK DONE BY THE GIRLS. 
DURING HER VISIT TO QUEEN ELIZABETH’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AT BARNET, During her visit to Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School for Girls at Barnet on November 19— 


: the eve of her tenth wedding anniversary—the Queen received wedding anniversary wishes. 
HERTFORDSHIRE: THE QUEEN RECEIVING PRESENTS FOR HER CHILDREN. Dolls and relief maps made in the school were presented as gifts for the Royal children. 





AN AMERICAN PERFORMER AT THE ROYAL VARIETY SHOW BEING PRESENTED: 
MR. MARIO LANZA, THE SINGING STAR, SHAKING HANDS WITH HER MAJESTY. 
A large cast of distinguished stars performed at the Royal Variety Show, given in aid of the Variety 
DURING THE ROYAL VARIETY PERFORMANCE ON NOVEMBER 18: THE FAMOUS A‘tistes’ Benevolent Fund and Institution at the London Palladium on November 18. The Queen, 
BALLERINA, MME. MARKOVA, BEING PRESENTED TO HER MAJESTY. who was accompanied by the Duke of Edinburgh and the Queen Mother, met some of the performers. 
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A - ais nate ed - 
AT THE END OF HIS VISIT TO THE MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY: THE DUKE AFTER LUNCHING AT THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR’S 
OF EDINBURGH BEING SHOWERED WITH PAPER STREAMERS BY THE STUDENTS. LONDON RESIDENCE ON NOVEMBER 18: SIR WINSTON 


The outstanding event of the Duke of Edinburgh's visit to Manchester on November 22 was his opening of an extension CHURCHILL SAYING FARE 
» the eenepamier comes of ay od ane |g 1 iy pesher me Duke had opened the Wythenshawe Transformer THE HON. JOHN HAY WHITmEY ante ip uamares 
actory o etropolitan Vickers Electrical Co, Ltd., and in the afternoon he visited the Guided Weapon R h and ; . 
Development Laboratories of Ferranti Ltd. “a Seo THEODORE GREEN (LEFT). 
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ON THE SECOND DAY OF BAHRAIN’S “ DEVELOPMENT WEEK ”’: H. E. a 
SHAIKH ISA BIN SULMAN AL-KHALIFAH, ELDEST SON OF THE 
RULER, ABOUT TO THROW THE SWITCH THAT WAS TO PROVIDE 


ELECTRICITY FOR THE 1500 INHABITANTS OF BUDAIYA. COST Rs. 55,000,000. 
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AT AL RIFAA, THE FOURTH LARGEST TOWN IN BAHRAIN: SHAIKH MUBARAK BIN HAMED AL- 
KHALIFAH, PRESIDENT OF THE BAHRAIN COUNCIL OF HEALTH, LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE 
FOR A SMALL MATERNITY HOSPITAL. 


In 1932 oil was discovered in Bahrain, the small State consisting of a group | 
of islands in the Persian Gulf between the Qatar peninsula and the mainland | 
of Saudi Arabia, and brought prosperity to the community. The week beginning 
on November 2 was celebrated as ‘‘ Development Week ’’-the first in the 
history of Bahrain—and a number of ceremonies took place to mark the 
completion of certain Government projects and the start of work on others. 
The celebrations bore witness to the extensive work done by the Government 
in the fields of Public Health, Education, Public Utilities, and the encourage- 
ment of trade and commerce, for, as the Ruler pointed out in one of his speeches, 
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SPEAKING AT THE OPENING CEREMONY OF THE NEW MANAMA BOYS’ SCHOOL, THE SCHOOL CLINIC AND 
THE ARAD VILLAGE SCHOOL: MR. YACUB AL-QUUZ, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION IN BAHRAIN. 
SINCE THE WAR THERE HAS BEEN NOTABLE PROGRESS IN BAHRAIN’S EDUCATION PROGRAMME. 
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WHERE THE STREETS ARE PAVED IN GOLD—FROM OIL : 
BAHRAIN, AND ITS FIRST “ DEVELOPMENT WEEK.” 
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AT THE OPENING OF THE SIXTY-EIGHT-BED MATERNITY WING OF THE NEW WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: THE RULER OF BAHRAIN, 
H. H. SHAIKH SULMAN BIN HAMAD AL-KHALIFAH, ABOUT TO CUT THE TAPE. THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE NEW WING 


PA 
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ON THE FINAL DAY OF THE BAHRAIN “ DEVELOPMENT WEEK "’: THE RULER ARRIVING 
AT THE PIER SITE TO INAUGURATE THE WORK ON THE MANAMA DEEP-WATER HARBOUR, 
WHERE THERE WILL BE SIX BERTHS FOR OCEAN-GOING VESSELS. 





ty = 
AT THE FIRST CEREMONY OF THE BAHRAIN ‘“ DEVELOPMENT WEEK"’ ON NOVEMBER 2: A 


MECHANICAL TRENCHER, USED TO DIG TRENCHES FOR THE WATER PIPES IN A SCHEME TO BRING 
WATER TO THE CITY OF MUHARRAQ, BEING DEMONSTRATED. 


‘* since the time of his father th: ~reatest part of the revenue from oil had 
been used for speeding up essentia: p:.dlic services.’’ The celebrations opened 
on November 2 with the cerernony marking the start of a scheme to bring 
piped water to Muharraq, Ewhrain’s second city. On November 3 two large 
new schools were opened, bringing the total in Bahrain up to thirty-one, 
and on the same day the electricity supply to Budaiya was switched on. 
The ‘‘ Development Week ’’ reached a climax with the inauguration of the 
deep-water harbour at Manama, capital of Bahrain, on November 7. The 
Ruler pressed a button lowering the first concrete caisson into place. 
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ASPECTS OF THE UNUSUAL: FROM SURREALIST STUMPS 


TO A STUFFED ELEPHANT—AND DOCTORS’ 
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AT THE 
AN HONOURABLE MENTION WINNER AT THE FIRST 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF DOCTORS’ HOBBIES: A 
NEWTONIAN ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE (MOUNTED 
ON A LATHE BED) WHICH WAS MADE BY DR. S. 
WALPORT, OF NORTHOLT, MIDDLESEX. THE 


HAND-POLISHING OF THE MIRROR TOOK 27 HOURS. 
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, Pe ae 
A STRAY DEER TURNED INNKEEPER'S PET: 
ERNEST, OF MOLLAND, NORTH DEVON, A GREAT 
FAVOURITE OF THE LOCAL CHILDREN, WHO WAS 
FOUND BY THE LANDLORD OF THE LONDON 


INN WHEN ONLY A FEW DAYS OLD. USED BY QUEEN 
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DOCTORS’ HOBBIES EXHIBITION: DR. HENDRY, OF RUGBY, 
WITH HIS WORKING MODEL OF PONKESTON SIGNAL BOX. 
The first National Doctors’ Hobbies Exhibition was held at the Royal 
Society of Health in London on November 18-22 and attracted 
about 1000 items from some 421 entrants. The most outstanding 
exhibit was the pair of violins made by Dr. M. E. Gordon, of Plymouth. 
There were seventeen classes and a very wide field of exhibits. 





EAR-TRUMPETS, SHOWN AT AN ‘‘ ESCAPE FROM 
DEAFNESS '' EXHIBITION AT MILTON HALL, MANCHESTER: 
QUEEN VICTORIA'S CHASED SILVER EAR-TRUMPET (LEFT) 
AND THE SMALLER MODEL, ALSO IN SILVER, WHICH WAS 





























HOBBIES. 


(Left.) 

A LUNAR LAND- 
SCAPE OR SUR- 
REALIST FANTASY: 
OR, IN ACTUALITY, 
THE BOTTOM OF A 
MAN-MADE RESER- 
VOIR IN RHODE 
ISLAND, U.S.A., 
WHERE A LONG 
DROUGHT HAS 
REVEALED THE 
ERODED STUMPS OF 
DROWNED TREES. 


(Right.) 

ROOM FOR A SLIM 
GIRL ONLY: WALK- 
ING DOWN PARLIA- 
MENT STREET IN 
EXETER, WHICH IS 
CLAIMED AS ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S NAR- 
ROWEST STREETS, 
WHERE EVEN A 
FULL-SIZED PERAM- 
BULATOR FINDS NO 

THOROUGHFARE. 


THE MOST OUTSTANDING EXHIBIT AT THE 
DOCTORS’ HOBBIES EXHIBITION: THE PAIK 
OF VIOLINS (COPIES OF A 1721 ‘‘ STRAD ’’) WITH 
(RIGHT) THEIR MAKER, DR. M. E. GORDON. 
MENUHIN HAS PLAYED ONE OF THEM. 
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WALKING BACKWARDS TO BRUSSELS—FROM KENTISH 
TOWN: AN AFRICAN ELEPHANT, EMERGING—ON 
ROLLERS—AFTER PREPARATION AT A TAXIDERMIST’S 
WORKSHOP. THIS 10-FT.-HIGH SPECIMEN IS DESTINED 


ALEXANDRA. FOR THE BRUSSELS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
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ITALY, GREAT BRITAIN AND NIGERIA: 
A MISCELLANY OF RECENT NEWS. 












at a ; < F< kp i lig 0 era ='s : oe Sa AT IBADAN IN NIGERIA: H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL (CENTRE) 
THE WHITE-HAIRED PRESIDENT HEUSS OF GERMANY (LEFT) FOLLOWS THE WREATH LISTENS TO AN ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM MR. A. OBISESAN. 
WHICH HE LAID AT THE ARDEATINE CAVES VICTIMS MEMORIAL. 
During his state visit to Italy, President Heuss of West Germany paid homage to the Italian and German 
dead of the last war; and on November 20 visited the Ardeatine caves where 335 Italian hostages were 
shot by the Germans in 1944. His wreath, seen above, bore the German colours. 



























AT IBADAN: THE PRINCESS ROYAL, WITH THE HOUSE-GOVERNOR, 
BRIGADIER BRADING, EXAMINING A MODEL OF THE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE TRAINING HOSPITAL. ON THE RIGHT IS THE MATRON. 
On November 13 the Princess Royal arrived by air at Lagos to begin her twelve- 
day tour of Nigeria. After several days in that region she flew to Ibadan—where 
both our photographs were taken—on November 18. Her next stop was Kaduna. 
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PRECEDED BY PIPERS, THE LAST REMAINS OF SIR DAVID MONCREIFFE ARE CARRIED 
PAST THE RUINS OF MONCREIFFE HOUSE IN WHICH HE LOST HIS LIFE. 
A day after the burning of Moncreiffe House, the remains of Sir David Moncreiffe were found among 
the ruins and identified on November 18. The funeral, followed only by men in the Scots tradition, 
took place on November 22 in the roofless chapel in the estate. 
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SEARCHING THE RUINS OF THE HOUSES DEMOLISHED BY A MIDNIGHT EXPLOSION AT WISHING THE QUEEN'S HORSE DOUBLE STAR GOOD LUCK : THE QUEEN 
SALFORD, IN WHICH A GIRL WAS KILLED AND THREE PERSONS INJURED. MOTHER (SHADING HER EYES) WITH PRINCESS MARGARET. 

Just after midnight on the night of November 23-24 an explosion occurred in an all-electric combined On November 22 the Queen Mother and Princess Margaret were present at Sandown 

house and shop in Liverpool Street, Salford. The owners of the shop and a cripple in the next house Park to see the Queen's horse Double Star win the Novices’ Steeplechase. Double 

were injured and the nineteen-year-old daughter of the shopkeepers’ was killed. Star, ridden by A. Freeman, led all the way, with Renaldo just behind him. 
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I TRUST that regular readers have 

not become as weary of the topic 
of the Palestinian refugees as members 
of the United Nations are of being 
reminded of their pledged subscrip- 
tions and, in some cases, of past de- 
faults. Whereas I keep my discussion 
of the subject down to about one week 
in the fifty-two, I can honestly say 
that it is with me all the year. And though I 
am, I trust, a humanitarian, I should return to 
it less often were this the only aspect to be 
observed. Even now, many people who regard 
with pity and sympathy the plight of the refugees 
fail to realise what political damage it has done 
already or what future danger it threatens. It 
vitiates to no inconsiderable degree the policy 
which seeks to calm hatred and political unrest 
in the Middle East. 


So-and-so’s plan, this land’s agreement with 
that land, we hear about constantly. They may 
be excellent or fall short of excellence. But they 
make one think of a doctor putting a patient 
under a course of treatment instead of sending 
him first to pay a very necessary visit to his den- 
tist. The 930,000 Arab refugees in the Gaza 
Strip, Lebanon, Jordan, and Syria, fed by the 
United Nations 
Relief and Works 
Agency, may 
be likened to a 
mouth calling for 
attention, and 
the 360,000 housed 
by the Agency 
in camps, and 
almost idle, to 
the tooth mainly 
responsible for 
spreading poison 
through the system. 
Moreover, despite 
the hard and 
methodical work of 
U.N.R.W.A., the 
situation is growing 
no better, except on 
the medical side, 
and financially the 
Agency has never 
been more per- 
plexed. 


The budget 
presented by the 
Director, Mr. 
Labouisse, to the 
General Assembly 
amounts to $40.7 
million, of which 
$25.7. million is 
for relief and $15 
million for rehabili- 
tation, including 
education. The re- 
markable feature of 
the contributions, 
however, is that two 
members, out of 
over forty, con- 
tribute well over 
half the total 
amount hitherto 
received and now 
pledged. These 
are, of course, 
the United States 
and the United 
Kingdom, the con- 
tribution of the 
former being four 
times that of the latter. It should be added that 
the United States would probably contribute more 
if others did, its payments being limited by the— 
hardly unreasonable—stipulation that they shall 
not exceed 70 per cent. of the total. 


In addition, the till being nearly empty, with 
an estimated amount for only two months’ ex- 
penditure on the last day of this year, Mr. 
Labouisse urges the General Assembly to con- 
tribute $8m. over and above the budget figure to 
provide working capital. The contributions do 
not come in regularly, another embarrassment 
when working on a narrow margin. Most of the 
plans for self-support have been stopped for 
lack of funds. This year forced economies were 
made by halting new construction § and 
particularly replacement of bad dwellings in 
camps, deferring altogether construction of new 
camps, bringing to an end a children’s clothing 
programme, These measures have not as vet 


100 yards on the Israel side of the border with Jordan. 

nine of them were killed and fourteen wounded by members of the Israel border police. 

awaiting the verdict of the military court which tried them. On November 20 about 400 people attended the Sulha which marked the 

ending of the blood feud between the Arab villagers and their Jewish co-citizens. 

of Police, and senior members of the Israeli Army and police force were also present. The ceremony also marked the agreement over 
compensation to the villagers, which will amount to some £100,000. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
MISERY IN THE MIDDLE EAST. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


had serious effects, but they must do so if 
repeated indefinitely. 


I cannot well set out a lot of statistics here or 
communicate the fascination they have for me, 
but some comment on those of health may be 
permitted. When one considers the conditions of 
life and the slummy character of the worst camps, 
one finds the report extremely creditable to the 
Agency’s medical staff. Of the terrible com- 
municable diseases—plague, cholera, yellow fever, 
smallpox, typhus, and relapsing fever—noughts 
stand beneath four and the figure 10 beneath 
smallpox. No case of a louse-borne infection has 
been recorded for four years. A_ smallpox 
epidemic occurred in Syria, with 192 cases and 
46 deaths in the country, but no cases appeared 
in an organised camp and only eight, with 
two deaths, among refugees. Here, as in 
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ENDING A BLOOD FEUD ON THE ISRAEL—JORDAN BORDER: THE SULHA, OR PEACE FEAST, AT THE ARAB VILLAGE 


OF KFAR KASSIM ON NOVEMBER 20. 


At the end of October last year, on the eve of the Sinai campaign, a curfew was suddenly imposed on the village of Kfar Kassim, about 
The villagers returning from the fields that evening knew nothing of this and forty- 
Those responsible were arrested and are now 


Jordan, the immunity was due to wholesale 
vaccination 


Anyone who knew the area and its history 
could have predicted that the disease with the 
highest incidence would have been conjunctivitis, 
an immemorial plague. Ina difficult year, when 
two hospitals and all maternity centres in the 
Gaza Strip closed and other hospitals had to deal 
with wounded, during the brief Egyptian—Israeli 
war, the infant mortality rate was decreased by 
30 per 1000. It is probable that the medical care 
and hygienic precautions for which U.N.R.W.A. 
is responsible are sometimes more successful than 
those of “‘ host countries "’ in dealing with their 
civil populations. If, however, this state of affairs 
redounds to the Agency’s credit, it points to the 
peril of any relaxation of its efforts for lack of 
the minimum funds. 


The domestic political background of the 
refugee problem is not one in which U.N.R.W.A. 


The Israeli Government was represented by the Minister 
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has a mission. It cannot, nevertheless, 
fail to be acutely conscious of this 
problem. Mr. Labouisse reports that 
both the refugees and the govern- 
ments concerned realise to an increasing 
extent that self-support is in the in- 
terests of both. At the same time, he 
says that ‘‘ the great mass of the refugees 
continues to believe that a grave 
injustice has been done to them and to express 
a desire to return to their homeland.” A reso- 
lution by the General Assembly in favour of 
repatriation and compensation is on record—nine 
years old! Israel has taken “‘no affirmative 
action’’ in these matters so far. The Director 
believes that, unless either this or some other 
solution acceptable to all parties can be contrived, 
the reintegration of the refugees into economic 
life—another General Assembly resolution—will 
not be found possible. 


It must, however, be held deplorable that this 
should have been a year in which projects for 
self-support, on both the educational and economic 
sides, have had to be curtailed. Even supposing 
that the main body of the older generation were 
to remain stuck in a morass, it would nevertheless 
be well worth while to educate the more intelligent 
and ambitious sec- 
tion of the young 
to fend for itself. 
A big demand for 
office workers has 
now sprung up in 
many parts of the 
Middle East, and 
the young are 
aware of it. Num- 
bers far greater than 
the Agency can 
provide for have 
put in their names 
for education of 
this type. Those 
who want to see 
youth preserved 
from dangerous 
bitterness have 
their opportunity. 


Israel is only 
in part responsible 
for all this misery 
and frustration. The 
Arab States must 
bear a_ share of 
censure. Moreover, 
on the one hand, 
Israel has parcelled 
out the former pos- 
sessions of the exiles 
among new Jewish 
immigrants, so that 
repatriation of the 
exiles would be very 
difficult ; and, on 
the other, Israel is 
not far removed 
from a _ state of 
bankruptcy, which 
makes the alterna- 
tive of compensa- 
tion almost equally 
unpromising. This 
does not, however, 
absolve members 
of the General 
Assembly of the 
United Nations 
from making a 
greater effort to live 
up to their promises 
and eloquent resolutions. Still less is it justifiable 
for Arab States to make use of nearly a million 
of their unhappy countrymen for political 
purposes, as has often been the case. 


What Mr. Labouisse cannot well point out, 
but I can, is the fact that the long list of sub- 
scribers does not contain the name of a single 
Communist country, with the exception of Yugo- 
slavia, which is in a very different situation to the 
rest. Let me put the case in the most practical, 
even coarse and vulgar terms. Those who are 
interested in propaganda, those who want to take 
out insurance policies for the security of trade 
and industry, can find no sounder investment for 
subscriptions to the one or premiums on the 
other than in raising the refugees a little farther 
above the wretchedly low standard at which 
they now subsist. But I will not end on this 
note. Charity and mercy do honour to nations 
which practise them. 
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MALTA. PROTESTING DOCKERS: A SCENE DURING A MASS MEETING ORGANISED BY THE ‘N 
GENERAL WORKERS’ UNION TO DISCUSS THE POSSIBLE CLOSING OF THE DOCKYARD. 

The Malta dockyard was almost deserted on November 19 when workers attended a mass 
meeting at which they approved a resolution asking the British Government to consult their 

Union on everything that was being done about the dockyard’s future. a 
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THE UNITED STATES. PEACEFUL DUCKS: A SCENE DURING A MASS MEETING OF 
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DUCKS AT A WINTER HAVEN IN ONE OF THE RICE RESERVOIRS NEAR STUTTGART, ARKANSAS. 
HERE THEY FIND AN ESCAPE FROM THE COLD OF THE NORTH. 
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MOROCCO. IN RABAT: THE KING OF MOROCCO (RIGHT) DURING HIS TALKS WITH PRESIDENT 
BOURGUIBA OF TUNISIA. IN THE CENTRE IS THE MOROCCAN HEIR. 
President Bourguiba of Tunisia arrived in Rabat on November 20 for a two-day official visit to 
the King of Morocco. At the end of their talks they issued a statement offering their good offices 
in peace negotiations, aimed at ending the war between the French and the rebels in Algeria. 


* 





ITALY. AFTER AN EXPLOSION ABOARD WHICH KILLED AT LEAST THREE PEOPLE : 
THE ANNA MARIA IEVOLI HALF-SUBMERGED IN NAPLES HARBOUR. 

Three people on the dock were killed and many others, including members of the crew, 

a injured when the boilers of the Italian steamer Anna Maria Ievoli, due to leave Naples 
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q for Sicily, exploded on November 21. She was taking on fuel when the explosion occurred. \ 
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STEVENSON (RIGHT), THE DEMOCRATIC LEADER, WITH MR. DULLES. 
On November 18 Mr. Adlai Stevenson, the Democratic leader, had a meeting with Mr. Dulles. 
Earlier Mr. Stevenson had declined an Administration invitation to take a direct part in 
reparing the American programme to be submitted to the N.A.T.O. Council Meeting in 
aris, but agreed to present his views to the Administration as the programme develops. 


THE UNITED STATES. AT THE STATE DEPARTMENT IN WASHINGTON: MR. ADLAI “Y THE UNITED STATES. BEFORE STARTING THEIR TALKS AT THE STATE DEPARTMENT 





IN WASHINGTON: MR. DULLES (LEFT) WITH M. PINEAU, THE FRENCH FOREIGN MINISTER 
M. Pineau, the French Foreign Minister, arrived in New York on November 18 to see Mr. 
Dulles, the U.S. Secretary of State, and stress to him the depth of feeling in France about the 
Anglo-American delivery of arms to Tunisia. On Nov. 19 i Pineau announced that he and 

Mr. Dulles had ‘‘ studied means "’ of preventing the delivery of arms into rebel hands 
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MICHIGAN, U.S.A. TEN INCHES OF SNOW IN TEN HOURS AT HOUGHTON, MICHIGAN. THIS 
IS REPORTED AS THE WORST AUTUMN BLIZZARD FOR MANY YEARS AND IT IS SAID TO 
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HAVE PARALYSED COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. ua 

















‘““‘UNKNOWN SOLDIER" OF THE 
EGYPTIAN GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL, SPEAKING 


THE GAZA STRIP. A MEMORIAL TO THE EGYPTIAN 
PALESTINE WAR AND THE SINAI CAMPAIGN: GENERAL LATIF, THE 











\\ AT THE UNVEILING 
CEREMONY, WHICH 
WAS BROADCAST BY 
CAIRO RADIO. THE 
MEMORIAL SHOWS A 
MAP OF PALESTINE. 


( WENTWORTH FALLS, AUSTRALIA. AN AERIAL VIEW SHOWING BUSH FIRES 


APPROACHING THE RAILWAY LINE AT WENTWORTH FALLS, IN THE BLUE MOUNTAINS AREA, 
WHERE SOME SIX TOWNS WERE THREATENED ON NOVEMBER 18. 
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TURAH PRISON, EGYPT. 
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THE TWO BRITONS HELD ON 
CHARGES OF ESPIONAGE, MR. 
J. ZARB (LEFT) AND MR. J. 
SWINBURN (CENTRE), WITH 
PRESENTS THEY HAD JUST 
RECEIVED FROM THEIR WIVES 








PEKING, CHINA. CLAIMED AS A NEW RECORD IN THE WOMEN’S 
HIGH JUMP: MISS CHENG FENG YUNG CLEARING THE BAR AT 













S FT. 9} INS. 


On November 17 at Peking, Miss Cheng Feng Yung, of China, “ NEW YORK, U.S.A. THE UNITED STATES’ Two 
WOMEN REPRESENTATIVES, MISS IRENE DUNNE (LEFT), 
THE ACTRESS, AND MRS. OSWALD LORD AT THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY DEBATE ON DISARMAMENT ON NOVEMBER 19. 


cleared 1.77 metres (5 ft. 9.64 ins.) in competition. This figure, 

if confirmed, beats the previous record of 5 ft. 9} ins., held 

jointly by a U.S. and a Rumanian girl. Miss Cheng Feng Yung 
wears a shoe on the take-off foot only. 








FEZ, MOROCCO. AT A RECENT MILITARY PARADE: 
KING MOHAMMED OF MOROCCO, WHO HAS CELEBRATED 
THE THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF HIS ACCESSION AND 
WHO LEFT RABAT BY AIR ON NOV. 24 FOR A U.S. TOUR. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD-—III. 


THE UNITED STATES. NEAR JASPER, ALABAMA: A DRAMATIC PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN BY 


THE UNITED STATES. DURING A TORNADO ON NOVEMBER 17 : THE WIND “‘ FUNNEL ” 
AN AMATEUR AS A TORNADO SWEPT THROUGH A RURAL AREA. 


WHICH STRUCK THE WEST EDGE OF FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 


THE BLACK STORM CLOUD OVER BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 
Slashing winds and tornadoes struck at wide areas of the Mid-West and the South 
of the United States on November 17 and 18, killing at least fourteen people. In 
Alabama tornadoes whipped through Birmingham and a number of rural communities. 


SYRIA. AT THE JOINT SESSION ON NOVEMBER 18 IN THE SYRIAN PARLIAMENT AT DAMASCUS : THE MOSCOW. ‘THE EGYPTIAN C.-IN-C., GENERAL AMER (SECOND FROM LEFT), WITH THE 
LEADER OF THE EGYPTIAN PARLIAMENTARY DELEGATION SPEAKING. RUSSIAN LEADERS AT A RECEPTION HELD IN THE EGYPTIAN EMBASSY. 

At a special session some forty members of the Egyptian Parliament joined with their Syrian colleagues Our photograph, taken on November 13, shows (I. to r.): Marshal Bulganin, General 

in Damascus to debate a oe for federal union between the two countries. The Speakers of Amer (E = Minister of War and C.-in-C.), Mr. Mikoyan, Mr. Suslov, Marsha! 

the Egyptian and Syrian Kssemblies took the chair in turn. The motion was passed unanimously. linovsky (Marshal Zhukov's successor) and . Khrushchev. 
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CAIRO, EGYPT. GONE! THE END OF THE 
ANNEXE TO A BLOCK OF FLATS, WHICH HAD 
PREVIOUSLY FALLEN DOWN WITHOUT WARNING, 
KILLING TWENTY-SEVEN PERSONS. 
As reported in our issue of November 16, an eight- 
storey block of flats, erected some five years 
previously in Cairo, fell down without warning, 
killing a number of the occupants, now given as 





CAIRO, EGYPT. GOING, GOING ...: COMPLETING THE DEMOLITION 
OF A BLOCK OF FLATS, PART OF WHICH HAD FALLEN DOWN. 


twenty-seven. The annexe to the building has 
now been demolished for safety’s sake. 
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(Right.) 
NEW YORK. AMERICA 
FOLLOWS A LONDON PRE- 
CEDENT: CLOSED-CIRCUIT 
TELEVISION BEING USED 
FOR THE FIRST TIME IN 
A U.S. SALEROOM AT THE 
LURCY SALE. 
On November 7, 1,708,500 
dollars was paid at the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries for 
sixty-five nineteenth- and 


twentieth-century int- 
ings from the urcy 
Collection. Because of 


the large crowd which 
attended this notable sale 
closed - circuit television 
was used to relay the sale 
to those in the outer 
galleries. This had pre- 
viously been done in 
London at Sotheby's at 
the Weinberg Sale in July. 
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THE PACIFIC. 





THE END OF A LONG SEARCH: THE BODY 
OF ONE OF THE STRATOCRUISER VICTIMS. 


A a 


THE PACIFIC. A LAUNCH FROM THE U.S.S. PHILIPPINE 
SEA TAKING UP ONE OF THE BODIES OF THE 44 VICTIMS. 

























NEW YORK. BEHIND THE SCENES AT THE LURCY 
SALE! AN ATTENDANT HOLDING A ROPE WHICH KEEPS 
EACH PAINTING ON THE EASEL AS IT COMES UP FOR SALE. 















THE PACIFIC. THE LAST RITES READ OVER THE BODY 
BY THE PROTESTANT CHAPLAIN OF U.S.S. PHILIPPINE SEA. 
On November 8, a Pan-American Airways Stratocruiser 
with forty-four persons on board from San Francisco to 
Honolulu disappeared. On November 10 a yellow dye- 
marker was found in the Pacific; and on November 14 
the carrier Philippine Sea reported the discovery of 
several floating bodies. 
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“ THE NEW CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY”: VOL. I, “ THE RENAISSANCE” (1493-1520); EDITED BY G. R. POTTER. 


VOL. VII, “ THE OLD REGIME” (1713-63); EDITED BY J. O. LINDSAY.* 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Seen original ‘‘ Cambridge Modern History ” 

was planned by Lord Acton, then Regius 
Professor in the University, in 1896, and its 
publication was completed when the Atlas Volume 
appeared in 1912. As originally conceived, it was 
to have been the Cambridge History of the World. 
Had that scheme been really carried out, the 
Cambridge Press, like the tortoise, might have been 
panting in vain after the hare History, with 
many a volume still to do, contributors dying like 
flies with their work unfinished, and the Atlas, 
when at last reached, hopelessly out of date. 
The Syndics of the Press, appalled, I suppose, 
at the prospect of financing a literary Tower 
of Babel, cut down their original scheme, so 
that now it was to include ‘‘Modern History 
only, beginning with the Renaissance.’’ The 
present work is the successor to that one. 


“This new issue,’ says Sir 
George Clark, ‘‘of the Cambridge 
Modern History has been planned 
neither as a _ stepping-stone to 
definitive history, nor as an 
abstract or a _ scale-reduction of 
all our knowledge of the period, 
but as a_ coherent body of 
judgments true to the facts. Over 
a great part of the field its 
aims will coincide with those 
which Lord Acton formulated for 
its predecessor; but it is necessary 
to recede from one of Acton’s 
principles. He expected his contri- 
butors to suppress or conceal 
their individual convictions, and 
we know on the high authority 
of his pupil Dr. Gooch, that ‘ he 
never wrote or uttered a word 
as Regius Professor which revealed 
him as a member of one church 
rather than another.’ ”’ 


Well: it is a great thing to 
be above prejudice and parti pris; 


« 


and it certainly is a good thing BEFORE RESTORATION : ONE OF THE LARGE ROUNDELS WITH 
to refuse to dodge facts that are DEEP PLASTER FRACTURES IN THE GUARDIAN ANGELS CHAPEL 
IN WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


to a point history may be regarded Some three months ago work started on the delicate task of restoring 
= History repeats the thirteenth-century paintings on the vaulting of the Guardian Angels 
Chapel in Winchester Cathedral. Painted in 1241 by Master William, 
ceteris paribus, it does, though _ the roundels, surrounded by a flower-and-leaf pattern added a little later, 
nobody else listens. ‘ Things are were badly deteriorated and emergency treatment applied about thirty 

: years ago was no longer effective. Through the Cathedrals Advisory 
Committee of the Central Council for the Care of Churches, Professor 
3 - and Mrs. R. W. Baker, of the Royal College of Art, were consulted, and 
then, should we deceive ourselves, they decided to replace the old decayed rendering with new lime mortar. 
Professor and Mrs. Baker are removing the old limewash ground with 
the painting on it by covering the surface with fine transparent silk and 
certainly agree with Sir George then cutting it away in small sections. They are then resetting the 
Clark’s opinion that, in our painting ona fresh lime mortar. The work may extend over two years. 


inconvenient to your theories. Up 


scientifically. 
itself’’ is an old saying; so, 


what they are, their consequences 
will be what they will be, why, 


was the remark of a later, 
and more identifiable, oracle. I 


present ‘‘democratic”’ conditions, 

the more history that is known, the better: he 
seems to regard History, like Natural Science, as 
an alternate form of study at the Universities 
to those outmoded subjects, Latin and Greek— 
and, I suppose, those outworn authors Thucydides, 
Plato and Aristotle. 


I am of his opinion that the more widely- 
dispersed a knowledge of history is (even in 
Russia, I may add, where apparently the “‘ party 
line,”’ and not truth, is bowed to), the better. But 
how can these dreaming dons ever expect know- 
ledge of history or anything else to be widely 
disseminated amongst an electorate based on 
universal suffrage. In 1867, when there was. an 
extension of the franchise, Lord Robert Cecil 
(later the great Lord Salisbury and Prime Minister) 
said, I quote from memory, ‘‘ Are you going to 
hand over the future of this great Empire to the 
poorest people in the Great Towns?’ The word 
“‘ poorest ’’ on his lips, or on those of any other 
Cecil, certainly did not connote a sneer at poverty ; 
he merely knew that poverty, in towns, meant 
ignorance. The bulk of the electorate was ignorant 
enough before female suffrage : since that came in 
(and a lot of sensible women don’t vote) the 
average of ignorance has been greater still. Yet, 


*‘* The New Cambridge Modern History.’’ Planned by 
Sir George Clark. Vol. I, ‘* The Renaissance”’ (1493- 
1520). Edited by G. R. Potter. Vol. VII, ‘ The Oid 
Regime ’’ (1713-63). Edited by J. 0. Lindsay. (Cam- 
bridge University Press ; 37s. 6d. per volume.) 





if they had no votes, how could they protect 
themselves against great impositions? It is 
impossible to read any historical work without 
realising that the Seven Deadly Sins are always 
active; there is the occasional relief that the 
Seven Cardinal Virtues are active also. 


As for the book now. Well, it can’t be read 
straight through, at least by me. It seems to me 
to have had little connection with Cambridge, 
except for the publication by the Press ; very few 
names of the contributors seem to have any close 
connection with the University. Here are some 
chapter-headings and authors’ names in a row : 


“ Fifteenth-Century Civilisation and the Renais- 
sance,’’ by Hans Baron, Research Fellow and Biblio- 
grapher, the Newberry Library, Chicago. 

““The Papacy and the Catholic Church,” by R. 


THE RESTORATION OF MEDIA:VAL PAINTINGS AT 
WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


id d 4 


Aubenas, Professor in the Faculté de Droit d’ Aix 
of the University of Aix-Marseille. 

“‘ Learning and Education in Western Europe 
from 1470 to 1520,’ by R. Weiss, Professor of 
Italian in the University of London. 

‘‘The Arts in Western Europe ” : 

1. ‘‘Italy,”” by R. Wittkower, Professor of 
the History of Art, Columbia University, New 
York. 

2. ‘‘ Northern Europe,’ by L. D. Ettlinger, 
Lecturer in the History of Art in the University 
of Reading. 

3. “Spain,” by Enriqueta’ Frankfort, 
Adviser, the Photographic Collection of the 
Warburg Institute, University of London. 


Well, we should all assemble informa- 
tion in a co-operative way, and draw 
deductions as best we can. But from 
the great mass of facts in these volumes 
I fear that I can draw little. Reference books 
they may be: look up Michael Angelo and 
you will be delighted to find that there is some- 
thing here about him. So also is there something 
about the lesser Scots poets of the fifteenth 
century. There is hardly a notable person in 
Western Europe in the time under review who is 
not noticed ; and, if he is a King or an Emperor, 
he is fully noticed. 


That applies to the first volume: the second 
covers the years ‘ 1713-63.’’ At first sight the 
choice of dates seems even odder than that for 
the first volume. Mrs. J. O. Lindsay, the 
Editor, admits this: ‘‘A study of the Old 
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Regime might 
reasonably be 
expected to 
go back as 
far as 1648 
and _ continue 
to 1789 The PLANNER-IN-CHIEF OF ‘‘THE NEW 
Sond : f CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY ’’: SIR 
" “¥ oe a753 GEORGE CLARK. 
cha i 7°23 pe Sir George Clark is planner-in-chief of 
the limits 0 ‘‘The New Cambridge Modern His- 
the period at _ tory,’’ of which the first two volumes 
once. stresses (Volumes I and VII) have been published, 
thei a and are reviewed by Sir John Squire on 
€ importance this page. Volume I is edited by Pro- 
of military, fessor G. R. Potter, and Volume VII by 
diplomatic and _ J. a ae —— 
4: who was born in , was Chichele 
political _ CON- Professor of Economic History and a 
sid era t 10NS. Fellow of All Souls College from 1931-43 
But in addition ea he became Regius Professor of 
‘ ; odern History at Cambridge. He has 
to international been Provost of Oriel College, Oxford, 
since 1947. 
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diplomacy 
and domestic 
politics, which show the emergence of Prussia 
and Russia in Central Europe and the increasing 
rivalry of France and England in the West 
and on the high seas, the present study makes 
an attempt to tell this story in the context 
of the appropriate economic conditions, govern- 
mental institutions, social structure and_pre- 
vailing ideas, even though these may have 
developed before 1713 and persisted after 1763.”’ 
The title of the volume, in spite of that explana- 
tion, remains unfortunately misleading. ‘‘ The 
Old Regime,”’ like its French parent ‘‘ L’Ancien 
Regime,’’ has to everybody a strong social and 
courtly flavour: it connotes wigs, wits, and 
minuets, Marie Antoinette at the Petit Trianon, 
Frederick the Great playing the flute, Haydn 
composing for Prince Esterhazy, a rigid structure 
of rank and a row of Benevolent Despots : every- 
thing, in fact, which was destroyed or displaced 
by the French Revolution. 


However, the division of so great and variegated 
a subject by dates is not easy. Nor is it easy to 





IN THE COURSE OF RESTORATION : THE SAME ROUNDEL AS 
THAT SHOWN ABOVE COVERED WITH FINE TRANSPARENT 
SILK ON THE LEFT, AND RESTORED AND REPLACED ON A 
NEW GROUND ON THE RIGHT. 


review the fruits of so many contributors’ labours 
in so many fields. I was tempted to call attention 
to Professor Cobban’s chapter on the Enlighten- 
ment: I checked myself, there were so many 
other chapters calling for attention. All I can 
say is that the volumes are worthy of that Press 
which for fifty years has been specialising in 
the production of these vast compendia, and 
that they contain ‘‘ something for everybody.” 
Everybody will, I conceive, read the chapters 
which are likely to interest him and skip the 
others. But a casual dip anywhere will be 
rewarding. 


Novels are reviewed by K. John, and other books by 
E. D. O’Brien, on page 952 of this issue 


N.B.—The illustrations on this page have no connection with the book under review. 
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NATURE’S WONDERLAND. SERIES II. 


The Wealden deposits of Kent, Surrey, Sussex and the Isle of Wight were laid 
down in a vast inland sea which once stretched from what is now Brussels 
to Bournemouth, and from London in the north to the coast of North Africa 
in the south. Sometimes the animals which died in the lake, and many which 
perished on its margins, had their bones preserved in the lacustrine deposits 
in which they are found to-day during the process of extracting clays for brick- 
making and cement. Although the picture of contemporary life which these 
bones give us is probably not a complete one, sufficient is revealed to make 
a lively representation of the dominant reptiles, mainly dinosaurs. On these 
pages our Special Artist, Mr. Neave Parker, has recaptured a glimpse of life in 


NO. 2. IN THE ENGLISH WEA 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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the English Weald of 150,000,000 years ago. The scene is dominated by a 
large herbivore, Iguanodon (right), a massive creature which was 14 ft. high 
and weighed 7 tons. In the foreground (extreme left) is Hypsilophodon, a 
small relation of Iguanodon, which had an adult height of only 5 ft. and is 
thought to have been able to climb trees. From its vantage point on a tree- 
trunk it overlooks a Wealden turtle and a typical crocodile of the time, 
Goniopholis crassidens, which was about 10 ft. long and whose modern 


overall appearance is betrayed by the ancient features in its skeleton. In 
the background, beneath the conifer trees (left), is a smallish flesh-eating 
dinosaur, Megalosaurus, showing the posture in which these long-tailed 


Drawn by our Special Artist, Neave Parker, F.R.S.A.4 
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YEARS AGO: SOME OF THE DOMINANT REPTILES BROUGHT TO LIFE BY OUR ARTIST. 


reptiles must have run. Menacing the crocodile (left, centre) is a larger 
species of Megalosaurus, which rivalled the Iguanodon in size, and was 
the most feared creature of its time. Polacanthus, a many-spined plant-eating 
quadruped, has turned its back on the contestants, probably unwisely, for 
its bony back armour and 12-ft.-long body would have been of little avail 
against the crushing blows a Megalosaurus could give. To the right, with its 
tail still in the water, is a smaller species of CGoniopholis; while wading in 
the water is the giant of the scene, Cetiosaurus, which had a total length 
of 60 ft. This great sauropod, or amphibious dinosaur, was compelled by its 
great weight——approximately 30 tons (or more than four times the weight of 


with the co-operation of Dr. W. E. Swinton. 


the largest bull African elephant of to-day)——to spend most of its time sup- 
ported by the buoyancy of the water, from the comparative safety of which 
it could nibble the vegetation on the banks; but the females were almost 
certainly compelled to leave the water to lay their eggs on dry land. The air- 
borne animals of the time are represented by the large dragonfly (in the fore- 
ground) and the flying reptiles, Ornithocheirus. The latter was a smaller and 
distant relative of the American Pteranodon, the largest flying animal of all 
time, which had a wing span of 25 ft. in some specimens. Ornithocheirus 
differed not only in being smaller, probably with a wing span of 10 ft., but 
in having teeth in its long, slender jaws. 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 
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HAT is it, I 

wonder, that 
impels men—some 
men—to clip and 
train trees and 
shrubs into strange 
unaccustomed 
shapes, peacocks 
and Teddy bears, 
corkscrews, cockyolly birds and crowns, etc.? 
How, when and where did this freakish whim 
originate, and why ? My own guess would be 
that this unnaturalness started in a perfectly 
natural way, as a_ by-product of trimmed 
and clipped garden hedges. Such hedges were, 
of course, perfectly practical and a_ logical 
development in garden management. They were 
planted partly as a protective barrier to keep 
horses, cattle and unwanted humans from intrud- 
ing, and, at the same time, for the sake of shelter, 
to exclude unwanted winds. Obviously, hedges 
had to be pruned and trimmed in order to keep 
them neat and dense, and eventually, no doubt, 
having planted interior evergreen 
hedges, yew, holly and_ box, 
gardeners took to clipping them 
into neat evergreen walls, with 
perhaps an_ occasional green 
archway leading from one part 
of the garden to another. 














Then, no doubt, from time to 
time and here and there, a yew 
or a holly in these trim hedges 
would have the impertinence to 
push up an extra strong shoot, 
threatening to spoil the hedge’s 
neat symmetry. The average 
gardener’s first natural impulse on 
finding his hedge attempting to 
run riot in this unruly manner, 
would be to amputate the offending 
growth at hedge-top level. It 
was then probably that some 
gardener with an original, imagina- 
tive outlook had a rush of brains 
to the head. He decided to allow 
one of these freak shoots to grow 
and develop, so that he might 
eventually clip and train it into a 
round, mop-like ball carried upon 
a clear stem slightly above hedge- 
level. Architects and builders put 
stone urns and balls upon their 
walls and buildings, so why not 
green living bobbles to decorate 
his green wall- like hedges ? 
From globular bobbles to more elaborate shapes 
would seem to be a natural process of evolu- 
tion, once the original bobbles had found 
favour, so that eventually peacocks and spirals 
like corkscrews became a fashion. 


That, [ imagine, is how the art of topiary 
started. I may be wrong, in fact I probably am. 
But however it was, the man who first clipped 
out a yew or a holly bobble certainly ‘‘ started 
something.”’ It is odd that such a completely 
unnatural form of gardening should 


TOPIARY. 
By CLARENCE ELLIOTT, V.M.H. 


of them are just mop-heads, but several have 
been trained into bird-shapes. Those may 
trees almost certainly started life on their rail- 
way bank as natural self-grown seedlings. But 
how interesting it would be to know when it was 
that some railway employee, some keeper, prob- 
ably, of the permanent way, or of the embankments, 
had the idea of trimming and training those young 
may trees into bobbles and birds. It would be 
interesting to know, not only when this started, 
but who the fellow was. I feel certain that he 
was a keen gardener, and a good fellow. And 
how fortunate that his successors in office have 
carried on his good work. When examples of 
topiary crop up like that as spontaneous freak 
expressions in the behaviour pattern (I hope I 
have got that term correctly) of Homo sapiens, 
how much more delightful they are than ready- 
made specimens, bought and dumped in a garden, 
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‘*STARTED BY A FORMER STATION-MASTER SOME YEARS AGO,’’ THE ‘‘ FINE AND MOST 
AMUSING DISPLAY OF TOPIARY '’ AT MORETON-IN-MARSH RAILWAY STATION. 


Photograph by Peter Pritchard. 


in the hope that they will ‘‘ go’’ with the half- 
timbering of the owner’s quite new and very 
period house. 


No, topiary, ready-made and _ bought, is 
extremely difficult to place in a garden without 
suggestions of artful and crafty olde-worlde 
affectation. And yet how jolly it can look when 
it has quite obviously occurred—cropped up— 
spontaneously, and has grown into its surroundings, 
or when the surroundings have grown into it. 


The famous few 
remaining gardens 
where’ ancient 
hedges and topiary 
predominate have 
tremendous inter- 
est, and a peculiar 
charm for which 
it is most difficult 
to account. The folk who detest all topiary, 
however, seem to find no difficulty in explaining 
why they detest such things. But their explana- 
tion would not be mine. 














Some of the jolliest examples of topiary are to 
be found in smal! cottages or farmhouse gardens 
in the depths of the country but, although jolly 
to admire, they do not always look good to live 
with. A gigantic peacock in yew, or a huge tier- 
upon-tier table almost as large as the cottage 
itself—no, as a noble relic of long ages of patient 
industry, and as one of the picturesque landmarks 
which punctuate travel through rural England, 

such relics should be preserved 

. sm at all costs, as also, of course, 
should the more pretentious of 
extensive topiary gardens still 
remaining at rare intervals up 
and down the country. But the 
labour and expense required to 
maintain a large garden of topiary 
must be formidable. I remember 
visiting such a garden many years 
ago. It was enchanting, and the 


formal use of colour in beds 
among the sombre yew was 
extremely well done. But seldom 


have I seen such a spooky-looking 
house. I asked the head gardener 
who was showing me round, a 
dour Scot, whether the house was 
haunted. ‘Only by poverty,” 
was his terse reply. The upkeep 
of such a garden might well lead 
to poverty, and that was in the 
days before mechanical hedge- 


clippers. 


The most amusing and original 
example of the topiary art that 
I ever met was in Chile. It was 
in a small provincial town. In the 
main street—in fact, the only 
street—there was a small formal 
garden, of much concrete and a 
few plants and flowers. In the 
place of honour in a bed of 
lobelias stood a life-size topiary man—in box. 
Stiff and rigid he stood like a rather superior Guy 
Fawkes, although Guy these days is usually 
carried around, slumped in a carrying-chair. But 
this Chilean gentleman stood firmly erect, a walking- 
stick in his right hand firmly planted among the 
lobelias. But the loveliest touch was a buttonhole 
of real flowers fixed where the buttonhole of his 
lapel would occur. And every morning the 
municipal gardener in charge fixed a fresh button- 
hole in place. 
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have originated in such a _ natural, 
spontaneous way—if my theory is 
right. 


Personally, [ have only once 
indulged in topiarising a shrub—if 
that is the correct verb. In a little 
country town in the North of England 
I saw in a front window of a house, 
a pot-grown specimen of the small- 
leaved myrtle. It had been trained 
into around - headed standard, a 
minute replica, little more than a 
foot high, of the bay trees in tubs 
which loiter outside restaurants and 
superior pubs. I noticed several of 
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On the local railway station which 
| use, Moreton-in-Marsh, there is a fine 
and most amusing display of topiary. 
It was started, I am told, by a former 
station-master some years ago, and is 
still tended, clipped and maintained 
by the station porters of to-day. On 
the platform (port side as you come 
from London), just beyond the foot- 
bridge, a dozen specimens of Lonicera 
nitida were planted close to the iron 
railings, and these have been clipped 
and trained into a collection of creatures 
and formal objects, a Teddy bear, 
two birds (species undetermined), a 
penguin, a crown, and so on. They 




















these jolly little myrtles in front oe moneenss are a delightful example of spon- 
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trained into various shapes. Most 
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Moreton-in-Marsh example is. 
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SEVERAL CLUSTERS OF PALM TREES WHICH ARE BEING CULTIVATED TO FORM NEW OASES. 


A ‘BABY OASIS,’ AND PARTS OF THREE OTHERS, SHOWING CLEARLY THE ARTIFICIAL PROTECTIVE WALLS OF SAND: AN AERIAL VIEW. 
WHERE WATER HAS BEEN FOUND BELOW THE DESERT: NEW OASES BEING MADE IN THE SAHARA. 


‘* The miracle of the Sahara,’’ said a former Prime Minister of France earlier been cultivated. It is, apparently, no easy task to make one of these. A well 
this year, ‘‘ provides the greatest task for our generation.’’ He was referring must be sunk, and if this is successful, a wall of sand, up to 100 ft. in height, 
to the finding in recent years of untold natural wealth beneath the surface of is built to protect the site. Following this, date palms and a number of other 
this huge desert. Underground supplies of water are among the discoveries, plants can be cultivated, and in time a fully-fiedged man-made oasis can be 
and these resources are now being developed. In the north-eastern region formed. Sometimes, however, sandstorms bury the baby oases beneath deep 


of the Sahara, under French administration, numerous man-made oases have | sand. In some places, an abundance of water under pressure has been found. 
[Continued overleof. 
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Continued.) 
A new well at Ouargla, for instance, produced as much as 3000 gallons of water 
a minute. Another scheme to bring water to the desert provides for the 
flooding of about 3000 square miles of below-sea-level desert by means of 
a long canal to be constructed from the Tunisian port of Gabes. An association 
known as A.R.T.E.M.I.S. (Association de Recherches pour |’Etude de la Mer 





NEW OASES IN THE SAHARA, WHERE UNDERGROUND SUPPLIES OF WATER HAVE BEI 


Intérieure Saharienne) has been formed to study the feasibility of such a large 
and expensive undertaking. The water which has been found below the Sahara 
may be of great importance in the further development of the natural resources 
discovered in the desert, and, as the man-made oases are proving, could lead 
to an important increase in the area of the desert which can be usefully 





cultivated. As for the other forms of wealth in the Sahara, there have been 
important finds of oil and of iron-ore and other valuable mineral deposits. 
These are said to be large enough to make a radical difference in the economy 
of France, but the task to which the former French Prime Minister referred 
is not simply one of massive finance and large-scale organisation. For the 
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EEN FOUND: A FULLY-FLEDGED ARTIFICIAL OASIS IN A MAN-MADE CRATER OF SAND. 


successful exploitation of the desert, the co-operation of the neighbouring, 
independent states of Morocco and Tunisia would be necessary, and this is 
not likely to be given unless a solution is found by France for Algerian demands 
for independence. If the future of the Sahara is uncertain, it is safe to predict 
that its 800,000 nomadic inhabitants will not long be left unaffected. 
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MAGNIFICENT AND CURIOUS IVORIES—THE TREASURY OF 


“FORT SHALMANESER”: 


THE SECOND OF THREE 


ARTICLES ON THE YEAR’S WORK AT NIMRUD. 


By M. E. L. MALLOWAN, D.Litt., F.B.A., F.S.A. (Field Director of the Expedition and Professor of Western Asiatic 
Archeology in the University of London). 


This is the second of three articles, the first of which 
appeared in our last issue and the third will appear in 
our next, on the exceptionally successful season of 
excavations at Nimrud during the months of March and 
April 1957. The excavations were under the auspices 
of the British School of Archeology in Ivaq, and they 
were generously supported by many other institutions, 
which were detailed in our last issue. All photographs 
are copyright of the British School of Archeology in 
Ivaq; and Figs. 3, 5 and 13 are by Antran, of Baghdad. 

In closing his last article, which dealt mainly with 
the discovery of, and first excavations in, ‘‘ Fort Shal- 
maneser,’’ Professor Mallowan wrote: ‘‘ Interesting as 
all these discoveries were, the richest fruits of Nimrud 
once again proved to be the ivories..,. Their number, 
variety and location were extraordinary.” He 
continues : 


N several of the rooms the ivories were dis- 
tributed over a wide area of ground, embedded 
in heavily-packed fallen mud-brick. The task of 
extracting them, for which the fullest measure of 
credit is due to Mrs. David Oates, was one that 
involved prolonged and arduous concentration, 
and many difficult decisions had to be made as 
to how best to manipulate them in the tenacious 
clay packing which often held them in a vice- 
like grip. How successfully these tasks were 
accomplished can be readily seen from the photo- 
graphs which also reflect the results of many 
more months of laboratory work. 

Outstanding amongst the carvings are the 
panels mostly discovered at the south end of 
room S.W.7 (Fig. 1). They lay in some con- 
fusion, and only fell into the position in which 
they were found after a part of the wall had 
collapsed. At one time they seem to have stood 
about 4 ft. above the level of the burnt-brick 
floor and their lay-out gave the appearance of 
strip panelling against the south wall of the 
chamber. Obviously, however, this cannot have 
been their original position, for there were wine 
jars at the other end of the same magazine, which 
was designed purely for purposes of storage. It is 
possible that originally they had been the com- 
ponent parts of furniture, such as a chest, or a 
bed, most of which must have been looted by 
invaders, who having stripped off the gold facings, 
abandoned certain pieces for which they had no 





FIG. 2. A MALE FIGURE PULLING AT A LOTUS STEM THE 
SAME SUBJECT AS THAT SHOWN IN FIGS. 7 AND 8. 
This small ivory panel, which measures nearly 4 ins. by 2’, ins. 
(10.1 by 7.3 cm.), was found in Room S.W.7 in “ Fort Shal- 
maneser.'’ The figure is barefoot and wearsa long, simple 
garment; and behind it stands a tree with a branch and a bud. 


use. Moreover, it is not unlikely that these, as 
well as other ivories, had been stored in smaller 
treasuries, on a second floor, for the walls were 
amply strong enough to have sust.ined an upper 
storey. This is a problem upon which further 
investigation next season may throw more light, 
for the excavation of this and, indeed, other rooms 
in the same building has not yet been completed. 
Other ivories no less spectacular were discovered 
in rooms S.W.37, where the east entrance was 
literally packed with fragments; in the narrow 
gateway S.W.2, deliberately cast aside in the final 
panic of invasion; in S.W.12, and in N.W.15, 
where many were found lying on the floor. 
Their distribution leads me to the conclusion that 


“‘ Fort Shalmaneser’’ may in the seventh century B.c. 
have been a repository for treasures then ancient 
which had been discarded from the more modern 
palaces of kings, who had rejected ancient and 
often damaged carvings for more up-to-date 
material. Indeed, there can be little doubt that 
many of these objects: were made nearly two 
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for example, with its illustration of the life-and- 
death struggle in which Aleyn Baal, Mot, and the 
goddess ‘Anat are the principal actors. 

Indeed, the Old Testament itself, with passages 
in Isaiah and in the Song of Solomon, provides the 
best commentaries to some of these ivories. 


I said I will go up to the palm tree, I will take hold 
of the boughs thereof. Song of Solomon, VII, 8. 

My beloved is like a roe or a young hart: behold, 
he standeth behind our wall, he looketh forth at the 
windows, shewing himself through the lattice. Song 
of Solomon, II, 9. 

My beloved is mine, and I am his ; he feedeth among 
the lilies. Song of Solomon, II, 16. 


Whatever the trye interpretation of these 
panels may be, it is clear that their source of 
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FIG. 1. A SEVENTH-CENTURY “ REPOSITORY FOR TREASURES THEN ANCIENT” ; “‘ FORT SHALMANESER "'—A GROUND PLAN OF 


THE AREA SO FAR EXCAVATED, SHOWING THE ROOMS IN WHICH THE VARIOUS IVORIES WERE FOUND. 
(Plan drawn by M. and A. Friis.) 


centuries before the last Assyrian occupation of 
the fort, a building not designed either for 
residence or for the display of objets d'art. 

Perhaps the most arresting feature of these 
ivories is the frequently repeated design of the 
sacred tree, which appears in the guise of an 
imaginary tree of life, buds, fruit, flowers and 
leaves growing out of the branches of a solid 
trunk. Who is the vigorously-drawn striding male 
(Figs. 7 and 8), bearded, curly-headed, barefoot, 
yet clad in an elaborate linen garment, tugging at 
the branch and fruit ? Is he a god, king or prince, 
hero or priest? Who is the four-winged lady 
with her strange hair style and her long trailing 
skirt (Fig. 11) ? She perhaps we may with more 
confidence affirm is some magical, prophylactic 
personage, the Syrian counterpart, may be, of the 
winged Assyrian figures who protect the King. 

Who are the splendidly enthroned ladies 
(Figs. 10, 12 and 13), elaborately clad, yet bare- 
foot, touching the bread and wine which is set 
before them as a feast on a bull-footed, cross- 
legged table which nestles in the arm of the sacred 
lotus tree? Goddess or queen, priestess or 
princess ? We cannot be certain about the 
answers to any of these questions. But the 
repeated rendering of trees and flowers, associated 
sometimes with beings in human guise, at other 
times with animals, oryx (Figs. 4 and 5), deer, and 
lion (Figs. 6 and 9), who peer out from a kind of 
lattice-work of foliage, inevitably suggest a cult 
of trees and of vegetation. It seems, therefore, 
not improbable that these sets of figures may in 
some way be connected with various forms of 
worship, especially popular in Syria, yet attested 
already between Tigris and Euphrates in the 
Third Millennium B.c., concerned with the 
seasonal renewing of life as manifested in the 
world of vegetation. Such cults were personified 
for agricultural and pastoral peoples by gods with 
names such as Tammuz and Ishtar, where the 
male died and was resurrected by his consort. 
The Syrian Spring festival of Adonis is a late 
manifestation of that cult, and similarly in Egypt, 
Isis, often accompanied by the lotus, and Osiris, 
were a reflection of Phoenician and Syrian religions 
so well exemplified by the literature of Ugarit, 


inspiration must be North-West Syria, and 
perhaps, too, South-East Asia Minor, for in the 
monuments of the Aramzan cities of T. Halaf, 





FIG. 3. THE COURTESAN AT THE WINDOW: A FAVOURITE 
SUBJECT OF ASSYRIAN IVORIES. 
This example, which measures 34 by 24 ins. (8.1 by 6.9 cm.), 
is now in the Iraq Museum. The tenons above and below 
the subject were to enable the plaque to be slotted into the 
arms of a chair. This ivory and that shown in Fig. 3 are 
among a group of generally smaller ivories, which will be 
dealt with in detail in Professor Mallowan's third instal- 
ment—which will appear in our issue of December 7. It 
comes from Room N.W.15 of ‘‘ Fort Shalmaneser '’ (Fig. 1). 


Sinjerli, and also at Malatia we find from the 
eighth century B.c. onwards many representations 
in which seated banqueting figures and the lotus 
tree become a favourite iconographic theme. The 
banquet scene was indeed in later times, especially 
in and after the sixth century, represented as part 
of the cult of the dead. In Assyria it could be 
associated with life, as in the famous relief which 
represented Assur-bani-pal feasting with his queen. 
The Nimrud figures would, however, seem to be con- 
nected rather with the joy of life and its perpetual 
renovation; their posture, the style of their dress 

" [Continued opposite. 
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Continued.] 

and the ornamentation of the thrones indicate that 
they were imported from abroad. More familiar 
are the many ivories depicting the courtesan (Fig. 3), 
generally thought to be a Pheenician lady alluring 
passers-by from the window; cow suckling its 
calf in a meadow of golden lilies; griffins, their 
wings still incrusted with bright blue frit and 
overlaid with gold; the kneeling boy Horus; another 
standing boy with golden hair; and a beautifully 
delineated sphinx, which was almost certainly 
captured spoil, or tribute from the Syrian city of 
Arslan-tash, where similar figures have been 
found. The remarkable ram-headed sphinx wear- 
ing the Egyptian crowns is also likely to have 
come from that same centre. Egyptian in character, 
but almost certainly of Phoenician provenance, is the 
marvellous hawk-headed Horus with its shining 
golden wings and blue frit inlay. Many of the smaller 
figures and the openwork panels are pieces which 
had once decorated the space between the rails and 
chairs. Here, in fact, we have the remnants of an 
ancient Assyrian Royal furniture repository, which 
must have provided the happiest of hunting grounds 
for the Medes and Babylonians when they sacked 
the place in 612 B.C. and thereby avenged many a 
subject nation for what they had suffered at the 
hands of successive Assyrian armies. (This last 
group of ivories, with some other aspects of the excavations, 
will be illustrated in a third article, which will appear 

in our next issue.) 
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(Right.) 
FIG. 4. AN EXTRAORDINARY FEAT OF TECHNICAL 
ABILITY BY THE CARVER : AN OPENWORK IVORY 
PANEL OF AN ORYX BROWSING ON FOLIAGE. 


In this panel, which was found in Room N.W.15 of ‘‘ Fort 
Shalmaneser ’’ and which is the counterpart, with dif- 
ferences, of Fig. 5, parts of the four legs, the trunk and 
the two lower branches of the tree and part of the base 
of the frame have been restored with wax. One side of 
the panel is bordered by papyrus stems, the other (the 
right) by a palm tree with volutes. The tenon at the 
top was presumably slotted into the arm of a chair or 
throne. The plaque measures about 4% by 4% ins. 
(11.7 by 11.3 cm.). 
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ONE OF THE FINEST IVORY PANELS OF ITS KIND EVER FOUND: A BROWSING STAG, IN OPENWORK, A COUNTERPART TO THAT SHOWN IN FIG. 4. 


, 


FIG. 5S. 
This panel, which is now in the Iraq Museum at Baghdad, is generally similar to Fig. 4 moreover, curious flame-like markings on the haunch. The papyrus form in the left 
but shows several interesting variations, both in the animal and in its setting. This border is very clearly depicted. In size it is almost identical with Fig. 4 ; and it was 


\, beast has branched antlers, quite different from the straight horns of Fig. 4 ; and has, found in the same room of ‘' Fort Shalmaneser.’ 
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FIG. 6. A BRILLIANT TOUR DE FORCE OF IVORY CARVING : A DOUBLE-SIDED PLAQUE SHOWING 
A SEATED LION FIGURE CROWNED WITH A SUN-DISC. 
This delightful ivory panel, of which the reverse face is shown in Fig. 9, measures about 5} by 4} ins. (13.6 by 10.8 cm.). 
The seated lion, which is wearing an Egyptian xgis or protective pectoral, rests his forepaw on the foliage of the 
magical tree, which partly 
frames the scene. 


FIG. 7. PERHAPS AN ECHO OF THE 
SYRIAN ATION GOD TAMMUZ : 
A MAGNIFIC. IVORY PANEL, ONE OF 
TWO COUNT ARTS (SEE FIG. 8) DIS- 
co D AT NIMRUD. 
This panel and Fig. 8 are almost identical in 
size, about 94 by 4} ins. (25.2 by 12.0 cm.), 
and were both found in Room S.W.7 of ‘‘ Fort 
Shalmaneser.’’ The tree of life provides the 
Sage differences, this one having palmette- 
ike leaves. The striding e is clad in a 
long cutaway coat with a short under-tunic, 
and the engraving of the garments seems to 
depict elaborately embroidered linen. 








Os these two pages and the pre- 
ceding one are to be seen some 
of the finest of the outstanding harvest 
of ivories gathered in this year’s ex- 
cavations by the British School of 
Archzology in Iraq. The season, 
during March and April this spring, 
was one of outstanding success and 
it was directed as usual by Professor 
M. E. L. Mallowan, Professor of West- 
ern Asiatic Archeology in the Univer- 
sity of London. In our last issue he 
contributed the first instalment of an 
account of the season’s work, which 
is continued in this issue and will be 
concluded in The Illustrated London 
News of December 7. Perhaps the most 
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(Left.) 
FIG. 11. PERHAPS A SYRIAN VERSION OF 
THE WINGED MAGICAL FIGURES WHICH 
PROTECTED THE KING: A  FINELY- 
DETAILED IVORY OF GREAT INTEREST. 
Like Figs. 10, 12 and 13, this ivory, of which 
the — side is missing, was found in Room 
f S.W. 7 of ‘‘ Fort Shalmaneser.’’ It is 9 ins. 
FIG. 10. GODDESS OR QUEEN, PRIESTESS OR PRINCESS : ONE OF A : (25.2 cm.) high. The object in the right hand 
SERIES OF IVORIES SHOWING A SEATED FEMALE FIGURE. y, we is a stylised plant. The hairdressi is very 
These three ivories (Figs. 10, 12 and 13) are all related to the same subject, S ‘ ‘ 2 elaborate, a long curl from the left side being 
were all found in Room S.W.7 of ‘‘ Fort Shalmaneser,"’ and their similarity brought right over the top of the head. The 
has enabled clearly-indicated wax restoration to be done in Figs. 10 and 12. y / , wings appear to be encased in a garment. 
In this example the bull's-foot legs of the table perched in the lotus tree are 7 ; ‘ an The dress is belted with a curious double knot 
particularly clear. Points of especial interest are the tasselled seat, and the and dips markedly at the back. Note the bare 
crouching winged sphinx (perhaps a familiar). Height 9} ins. (24.2 cm.). os feet and anklets. 
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FIG. 8. THE COUNTERPART OF FIG. 7, STILL LYING ON THE 
SOIL, BUT WITH ITS UPPER SURFACE LIGHTLY CLEANED. 
TO THE LEFT, PART OF AN UNCLEANED PANEL. 
This panel, in its cleaned condition, as it now appears in the Iraq 


Museum, Baghdad, was reproduced in our last issue. Here the tree 
of life, unlike Fig. 7, has lotus buds. The style of these two panels 
is not at all Assyrian, and it is possible that 

this and, indeed, all those depicting simifar 

male figures were executed in north-west 

Syria and taken to Nimrud as booty or tribute 

about 800-740 B.C. ‘‘ Who,’’ asks Professor 

Mallowan, ‘‘is the vigorously-drawn stridi 

male ... tugging at the branch and fruit 

Is he god, king or prince, hero or priest ? ’’ 
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interesting aspect of the work as 
regards future prospects is that this 
astonishing group of ivories has been 
discovered in a site, called for con- 
venience sake, ‘‘ Fort Shalmaneser,’’ 
which has not previously been worked 
upon and which, indeed, seems to have 
been undisturbed since the downfall of 
the Assyrian Empire some 2600 years 
ago. Only part of the site has been 
excavated and since, to use Professor 
Mallowan’s phrase, it seems to have 
been ‘‘ an ancient Assyrian royal fur- 
niture repository,’’ it would seem that 
many more treasures may yet be un- 
earthed, added to what is now one of the 
richest collections of ivories ever found. 


(Right.) 
FIG. 12. ANOTHER PANEL OF A RITU- 
ALLY FEASTING QUEEN OR GODDESS. 
IN THIS THE FEMALE FIGURE IS PLUCK- 
ING A FRUIT OF THE LOTUS. 
This ivory, which is 9 ins. high (24 cm.), has 
several interesting distinctions as compared 
with Figs. 10 and 13. The figure is plucking 
the fruit of the tree ; the small table which 
carries the chalice rests on the calyx of a lotus ; 
the throne is draped with a cloth which is 
fringed with pomegranates ; and the lower 
past of the throne contains not a sphinx 
t a flowering tree. The chalice seems to be 
resting on flaps of bread, and the scene a 
living occasion, not a funeral feast. 
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FIG. 9. THE REVERSE SIDE OF THE LION PLAQUE SHOWN IN FIG. 6. 
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EARS GIVE IT A LOOK OF THE EGYPTIAN JACKAL, ANUBIS. 


Although the carving on this 
side of the plaque is not so de- 
tailed as on the obverse (Fig. 6), 
the lion’s expression is more 
engaging and the Anubis ears 
and other attributes suggest that 
this is a Phoenician or Syrian 
version of an Egyptian animal 
figure. The brilliant and intri- 
cate carving displayed in this 
delicate and elaborate open- 
work, makes this ivory a unique 
achievement. 











FIG. 13. THE FINEST OF THE FEASTING AND ENTHRONED LADIES, 
WEARING ELABORATE DRAPERIES AND HOLDING A FLOWER. 
This ivory, 94 ins. (25 cm.) high, has been photographed after cleaning in 
the laboratories of the Iraq Museum, Baghdad, where it now remains. ar- 
ticular points of interest in this figure are the details of the linen garment 
with its curiously cut and edged sleeves, the peculiarly lively sphinx ‘‘ familiar,"’ 
and the elaborate hair style, which is onsalicled in the different subject shown in 
Fig. 11. It is in many ways a reversed counterpart of Fig. 10. 
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HE Oriental Ceramic Society is_ learned, 
civilised and enterprising—three qualities 
not always found in combination. For many 
years it has proved that a passion for exact and 
imaginative scholarship, which among _ lesser 
mortals is liable to degenerate into mere punditry, 
can be harnessed to the determination to give 
pleasure to those outside its immediate circle. 
Numerous exhibitions organised by its members 
in the past have shed light upon various periods 
of Chinese ceramics. This year it is again the guest 
of the Arts Council at 4, St. James’s Square, goes 
far beyond its somewhat limited title and presents 
an exhibition of the Arts of the Ming Dynasty 
(A.D. 1368-1644) which in quality, though not of 
course in size and range, rivals the memorable 
exhibition of Chinese Art held at Burlington House 
in the winter of 1935. 


The majority of the exhibits, many of them 
famous pieces, are, as usual, loans from members, 
but on this occasion much has come from across 
the Channel and from the other side of the Atlantic, 
particularly paintings, which English collectors of 
the nineteenth century were so slow to appreciate. 
But then Europe as a whole during the late 
seventeenth and throughout the eighteenth cen- 
turies ignored them altogether. We marvelled at 
porcelain, but Chinese painting, so subtle, so 
different from that of the West, was beyond our 
ken and, I suspect, at that time beyond the 
comprehension of everyone except perhaps 
Alexander Cozens. It occurs to me that had any 
examples come his way, John Constable would 
surely have admired them even though he could 
hardly have guessed at the age-long preoccupation 
of the Chinese with nature. If you go to the newly- 
opened painting galleries at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum and can for a brief moment take 
your eyes away from his magnificent oils, you will 
see two large water-colour studies of trees which, 
you may feel, are as near as any Westerner has 





FIG. 2. 
DECORATED IN COPPER-RED WITH FOUR FISHES. 

PERIOD. (Diameter, 6} ins.) 
yet attained to a Far Eastern point of view. That 
by the way. 


There are some magnificent works at St. 
James’s Square, notably the great scroll (13.5 ins. 
by 38 ft. 5.5 ins.) called ‘‘ Ten Thousand Li of 
the Yangtze’ lent by the Cleveland Museum, 
Ohio, and the scroll ‘‘ Spring Rain by the River 
Hsiang "’ lent by the Staatliches Museum, Berlin, 
a detail from which is shown on the facing page. 
This is a type of painting peculiar to China, in 
which you start at one end and slowly roll up the 
scroll on to the other roller. The result is a 
continuous and ever-changing panorama of extra- 
ordinary delicacy. In a way it is as if you yourself 
were in a car driving along the river bank and 
watching the scene gradually unfold. 


The lacquer alone—some fifty pieces—is worth 
« visit, for this is not the showy though charming 
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‘*SOMETHING BEYOND THE DREAMS OF MORTAL MAN": A BOWL 
CHENG-TE MARK AND 
(Percival David Foundation.) 


type which was exported in vast quantities to 
Europe towards the end of the seventeenth and 
during the eighteenth centuries and imitated over 
here by dozens of worthy cabinet-makers, but 
something which never was, or, indeed, I suggest 
could be, imitated by a European, so great is the 
patience required to make it. I can think of 
nothing in the minor crafts of Europe comparable 
with the virtuosity exhibited by the Chinese 
workers in lacquer from the fourteenth century 
onwards, and of the many examples shown, this 


FIG. 1. A POLYCHROME PORCELAIN VASE OF 
MEI P’ING FORM DECORATED WITH A CLOI- 
SONNE DESIGN: IN THE ARTS OF THE MING 
DYNASTY EXHIBITION ABOUT WHICH FRANK 
DAVIS WRITES HERE. 
(Height, 14} ins.) (Mrs. 
Alfred Clark.) 


box (Fig. 3) stands 
by itself for the 
flowing beauty of its 
design. The subject, 
too, seems to be 
unique in_ lacquer, 
and, as far as I know, 
in porcelain. The 
method was infinitely 
tedious—layer after 
layer of lacquer (the 
sap of the lacquer 
tree) had to be laid 
on, with an interval 
of several days 
between each opera- 
tion for drying, until 
a sufficient depth of 
material had _ been 
built up. Then the 
carver began his 
work, knowing the 
smallest slip would 
mean disaster. It was a specially delicate 
operation when several layers of different coloured 
lacquer were involved—the carver had to judge 
to a hairsbreadth how to present his picture 
so that the various colours should all play their 
part. 


About thirty small jade carvings represent this 
other peculiarly Chinese craft during the 300 years 
covered by the exhibition, with the warning that 
nobody yet knows how to date jades with any 
exactitude. I can see people bickering amicably 
over one or two of them and can sit back comfort- 
ably in the knowledge that if Professor Hansford 
doesn’t know the answer, the rest of us need feel 
no shame at our ignorance. So far, dating is a 
matter of analogies between the style of the jades 
and that of Ming porcelains, and not every eye 
will see the same picture. There are some notable 
pieces, with the carver making subtle use of the 








FIG. 3. 
DEEPLY-CARVED RED LACQUER ROUND BOX AND COVER 
DECORATED WITH NARCISSI. 


THE ARTS OF THE MING DYNASTY. 


various markings of the stone to emphasise the 
animal’s hindquarters much as a painter in oils 
would accent a particular point of his design with 
a highlight, and a gay little group of two horses 
and a monkey, the latter preparing to mount 
one of the horses—a really brilliant composition, 
showing a marvellous understanding of the 
material and making every possible use of its 
different streaks of colour from white to grey and 
brown. Also there is the small vase shown on the 
facing page—two fish leaping from the water, one 
of them changing into a dragon, which I presume 
refers to the story in the famous painting of the 
carp fighting upstream against the rapids which, 
we are told, used to be on the wall of the Examina- 
tion Hall at Nanking. When the carp worked 
hard enough he changed into a dragon ; so might 
the earnest candidate for the Civil Service examina- 
tion pass with honours and become a lordly 
bureaucrat. 


All these, not to mention some superb cloisonné 
and a bronze or two, are so intriguing that one 
almost forgets what is, after all, the main interest 
of the Society and—in popular esteem—the chief 
glory of the Dynasty—the porcelain. There is a 
wonderful series of early blue and white—and 
‘early’ in this connection means the fifteenth 
century, not later—and some notable examples of 
the lovely copper-red monochromes which defied 
all attempts at imitation in Europe for 400 years. 
Then there are the various polychrome wares, 
not least among them the vase of Fig. 1—a noble 
shape anyway, but wholly splendid because of 
its opulent colouring of turquoise, white and 
yellow-brown on a deep blue ground. The 
catalogue reminds those of us old enough to 
remember that it was this class of Ming porcelain 
which inspired Diaghileff for the décor of 
several of the settings for the Russian Ballet 
just after the 1914 War. Nine pieces are white 
painted with red, of which the bowl of Fig. 2 
seems to me something beyond the dreams of 





‘“‘THE LACQUER ALONE IS WORTH A VISIT”’’: A 


YUNG-LO MARK. 
(Mrs. Walter Sedgwick.) 


(Diameter, 
54 ins.) 


mortal man. We are accustomed to think of 
the arts of these three centuries as charac- 
terised by glowing colours rather than by 
reticence. The inclusion of so many paintings, 
the majority in monochrome, is a reminder 
that the tradition of painting, already several 
centuries old by the time the first Ming Emperor 
ascended the throne, remained as strong as 
ever. At this time the West, with its insistence 
upon the importance of Man as the measure 
of all things, was embarking upon a_ wholly 
different course; we scarcely discovered the 
delights of landscape for itself until the dav 
before yesterday. : 


The exhibition remains open until Decem- 
ber 14. Until it closes I for one shall remain in a 
state of benign intoxication without recourse to 
alcohol. 
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MING ART: FROM A SUPERB LONDON EXHIBITION. 
5 \ 


MASTERPIECES OF 


." 





‘“‘SPRING RAIN BY THE RIVER HSIANG’’: A DETAIL FROM THE 
MAGNIFICENT HANDSCROLL BY HSIA CH’ANG (1388-1470). 
(Ink on paper ; 17? by 20 ft. 6 ins. total length.) (Staatliches Museum, Berlin.) 


aed 
ween 
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IN THE FORM OF TWO FISHES LEAPING FROM THE 


A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY CLOISONNE TING WITH TWO SIDE HANDLES 
IN CHAMPLEVE AND THREE GILT-BRONZE ANIMALS ON THE COVER. 
(Height, 5 ins.) (Mr. T. B. Kitson.) 


eee 


A SUPERB EXAMPLE OF MING BLUE-AND-WHITE PORCELAIN : AN EARLY-FIFTEENTH-CENTURY 
DISH OF SAUCER SHAPE WITH AN UNGLAZED BASE. (Diameter, 16 ins.) (Mrs. Leopold Dreyfus.) 


Spreading over nearly 300 years—1368-1644—-the Ming Dynasty saw many 
outstanding developments in the art and culture of China. ‘‘ The Arts of 
the Ming Dynasty ’’ is the title of a superb exhibition arranged by the Arts 
Council and the Oriental Ceramic Society, for which nearly 400 pieces have 
been assembled to give ‘‘ an all-round view of the culture of this great Dynasty.’’ 
The exhibition, about which Frank Davis writes in his article this week, 


WATER: A LIGHT-GREEN CARVED JADE VASE IN THE 
EXHIBITION AT THE ARTS COUNCIL GALLERIES. 


(Height, 6} ins.) (Lord Cunliffe.) 





AN EARLY MING DEEPLY CARVED RED LACQUER DISH DECORATED 
WITH A LANDSCAPE CONTAINING A PAVILION AND FIGURES. 
HSUAN-TE MARK. (Diameter, 13} ins.) (Royal Scottish Museum.) 





DECORATED IN UNDERGLAZE BLUE AND TOU TS'AI ENAMELS: A POLYCHROME OVIFORM VASE 
CH'ENG HUA MARK AND PERIOD. (Height, 3} ins.) (Percival David Foundation.) 


continues at 4, St. James's Square, until December 14. There is an especially 
striking group of Ming paintings, many of which have been lent from abroad, 
and these provide a magnificent background for the rest of the exhibition, 
which includes printed books, ink-cakes, textiles, ceramics, lacquer, metals, 
cloisonné, and carvings in jade, ivory, rhinoceros horn and bamboo. Thus 
visitors to this exhibition can compare the many varied branches of Ming art. 


RIVER LANDSCAPE: A DETAIL FROM A HANDSCROLL BY SHEN CHOU (1427-1509). 
WITH AN INSCRIPTION SIGNED AND DATED 1501. 
(Ink on paper; 11} by 12 ft. 8§ ins. total length.) (Dr. Franco Vannotti.) 
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A PARTICULARLY stimulating letter has 
reached me from County Antrim, Northern 
Ireland. The writer recalls that recently, in 
describing the finding of gone-wild kittens, 
I mentioned that we took care not to go too 
near them in case their returning mother should 
detect the scent of an intruder and abandon her 
litter. She continues : 

One knows that birds will abandon a nest of young 
for the same reason. Why? What is the biological 
reason, or instinct, behind this reaction? It might 
be understandable if the young had been damaged, 
on the principle of eliminating the unfit. But what 
do the parents, or “ nature,”’ stand to gain by aban- 
doning a good family ? It can hardly be fear on the 
part of the mother, as both cats and birds are 
normally such devoted parents, and defend their 
young bravely if attacked. The whole thing seems 
most contradictory, and, further, I completely fail 
to detect in myself, a 
human mother, even the 
inhibited rudiments of a 
similar reaction. Surely 
one’s immediate reaction 
would be to stay at home 
and not leave the family 
alone again. 


Perhaps my first com- 
ment on this should be 
that in approaching the 
kittens cautiously I was 
reacting to a_ general 
principle, which I prefer 
to observe, that one 
should cause as _ little 
disturbance as_ possible 
‘‘just in case” harm 
might result. On reading 
Mrs. Jean Todd Martin’s 
letter, quoted above, it 
did occur that this might 
be one of those things we 
all believe and which is, 
in fact, fundamentally 
wrong. Then I reviewed 
as much as I could 
remember in the hope of 
coming to some _ solid 
conclusions. 


The first conclusion 
came very readily: that 
I had not thought 
sufficiently about it in the particular 
instance in question. Those kittens 
were sufficiently advanced so that the 
most the mother was likely to do 
would be to lead them away to another 
lodging-place. How she would accom- 
plish this I do not know precisely, 
but should she, in this theoretical 
situation, attempt to carry one of the 
kittens by the scruff, then she would 
have taken the first step towards a 
possible infanticide. At the stage these 
particular kittens had reached this 
would be unlikely, which is why I have 
described it as a theoretical situation. 


When an animal (i.e, a mammal) 
gives birth there follow certain essential 
duties. She must dispose of the after- 
birth, lick her offspring clean, heal the 
stump of the umbilical cord by licking, 
and continue to lick in the days that 
follow, for the cleanliness of the off- 
spring. Where the young are born 
in a nest, she must also dispose of 
their excrement. All these duties in- 
volve the use of the mouth, tongue 
and teeth, and taken together we may 
say there is a fine dividing line between 
these duties and affection, on the one 
hand, and infanticide, on the other. Thus, 
in conditions of security and content- 
ment the natural flow of maternal impulses will 
result in an affection which manifests itself in 
licking. Even adult animals will groom each other, 
thereby achieving a dual result. Each will 
tend to groom the other on those parts it cannot 
easily reach itself, and it will at the same time 
release those emotional impulses that generate 
social bond-forming behaviour. 


In adverse circumstances, the mouth that 
should have caressed is apt to kill not because of 





A EWE WITH HER OWN LAMB WHICH SHE RECOG- 

NISES BY ITS SCENT. IF IT IS A STRANGE LAMB, 

SHE WILL BUTT IT AWAY AFTER SMELLING IT. 

THIS PRESERVES THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF _eliess 

THE FLOCK BY KEEPING THE CORRECT LAMBS 
WITH THEIR RIGHTFUL EWES. 


DISTURBED MOTHER-LOVE. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


lack of mother-love, or courage, or any of the 
noble qualities, but because the poor beast is over- 
wrought and confused. So to speak, it confuses 
the use it should make of the mouth. The impulse 
to lick for hygienic purposes becomes distorted. 
Even if the intention is to carry the youngsters 
to a new nest, the mere taking them by the scruff 
to transport them induces a situation where a 
distortion of nervous mechanism can result in 
a chewing action, so that cannibalism takes the 
place of mother-love. 


A particular example of this occurred recently 
in our garden when a cat caught a wood-mouse. 
The mouse’ managed, 
during the course of the 
cat’s playing with it, to 
escape and run up a rose- 
bush. This situation has 
come about on several 
occasions. This time my 
daughter caught the 
mouse and put it into 
a box, together with 
some nesting materials. 
Later that day it gave 
birth to a litter, two of 
which it killed, and 
the rest it neglected, 
so that they died. 
This is not surpris- 
ing. Probably no 
one of the events 
alone would have 
resulted in this 
contradictory _be- 
haviour, but all 
together were too 
much for the 
mother. 


The causes can 
be seen as fear, 
insecurity and 
shock. Even in 
catastrophic 
circumstances than 
the one I have 


A PICTURE OF CONTENTED MOTHERHOOD : A CAT SUCKLING THE KITTENS 
WHICH SHE HAS BROUGHT INTO A WORLD OF SEEMING SECURITY. 
The relationship between parent and offspring may be, in the first instance, physio- 
logical, but it is later cemented by a psychological bond which is difficult to break. 
In the early stages, however, disturbances or threats to security can warp the 
physiological processes and cause irrelevant behaviour leading to infanticide. 


Photographs by Jane Burton. 


described, these can still operate, in the fear, 
insecurity and shock of an unfamiliar situation, 
even if this is only an _ unfamiliar scent, 
disturbance of the nest, or of its surroundings, 
and so on. One biological implication is suggested 
by the behaviour of a ewe to a strange lamb. 
She smells it, and butts it away. This pre- 
serves the social structure by keeping the 
correct lambs with their rightful ewes. In general 
terms, fear of the unfamiliar, in human and animal 
societies, ensures orthodoxy of behaviour, thus 














AB 


keeping the society or community from chaos 
or disintegration. A second biological implication 
may be that the young are more expendable than 
the adults. This might appear a contradiction as 
compared with the known instances of mothers 
facing dangers in defence of their young, unless we 
remember that, except when threatened with the 
human predator, animal mothers usually win, and 
survive, although they may lose a youngster in 
the process. 


What has been said of mammals is in the main 
true of birds. When an egg hatches, the hen 
removes the fragments of shell, taking them from 
the nest and dropping them some distance away. 
She will also keep the nest tidy, removing foreign 
bodies, including parasites, usually swallowing 
such things. She turns the eggs with her bill 
during the course of incubation, she feeds the 
young with her bill, she removes the excreta. It 
is not surprising to find, therefore, that birds 
disturbed, shocked or made to feel insecure may 
carry off their own eggs, eat them then, or even 
devour them in the nest, or do the same with 
the young. 


Shock may be of many kinds. One of the worst 
for a sitting hen arises from human kindness. To 
creep up, silent and unobserved, to a hen on a 
nest, and then suddenly come into her view, 
may shock her so that she abandons her nest. 









CRADLED BETWEEN ITS MOTHER’S PAWS : 
A YOUNG KITTEN ENJOYING THE CONDI- 
TIONS OF SECURITY AND CONTENTMENT 
IN WHICH THE NATURAL MATERNAL 
IMPULSES RESULT IN AN AFFECTION. 


It is kinder to make a noise at some 
distance from the nest to alert the 
sitting parent, after which there will be 
little chance of shock to her. Another 
situation to be avoided is to disturb or 
alter radically the surroundings of the 
nest. The effect on a bird will be similar 
to the shock a man or woman experiences 
on returning home to find the front-door 
forced open with a jemmy or torn 
from its hinges. We do not, in such 
circumstances, abandon our homes or 
indulge in other excesses, for two good 
reasons. The first is that we enjoy 
the advantages of a more secure social 
organisation. We can call the police, 
ask the insurance company to pay for 
the loss, and employ a carpenter to 
make good the damage. Meanwhile, 
neighbours will help to comfort us and 
soothe our shaken nerves. Secondly, 
we enjoy the great blessing of being 
able to think things out and put events 
into the correct perspective. 





_So to answer another of the main questions 
raised in Mrs. Martin’s letter, I would say that 
fear of an aggressor or predator and fear of the 
unfamiliar, the unknown, are two different things. 
Most female animals when faced by a natural 
enemy become lion-hearted in defence of their 
young. Facing the unfamiliar induces a set of 
shock reactions which will be variable in degree 
according to the situation and the temperament of 
the individual concerned, the results of which do 
often appear contradictory. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS 
OF THE WEEK. 


AGREAT DIAMOND MAGNATE: 
THE LATE SIR ERNEST 
OPPENHEIMER. 

Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, the 
leading figure in the produc- 
tion of diamonds, died, aged 
seventy-seven, on Nov. 25. 
He first entered the diamond 
industry as an office boy in 
London. Co-operating for 
many years with his (late) 
elder brother, he formed the 
Anglo-American Corporation 
of South Africa and held 
important posts in many 
other concerns. 


ot 


AN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
AUTHORITY: THE LATE 
SIR A. ZIMMERN. 

Sir Alfred Zimmern, who 
held important positions in 
the League of Nations organi- 
sation and in U.N.E.S.C.O., 
and who was Montague 
Burton Professor of Interna- 
tional Relations at Oxford 
from 1930 to 1944, died at 
his home in Connecticut, 
aged 78, on Nov. 24. His 
‘*The League of Nations 
and the Rule of Law’’ was 
published in 1936. 


THE CANADIAN TRADE MISSION ARRIVES: SIR D. ECCLES * 


(SECOND LEFT) GREETS MR. GORDON CHURCHILL. 
The fifty-seven-strong Canadian trade mission, led by 
Mr. Gordon Churchill, Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, which is to spend some weeks touring Britain 
and hopes to help British exports to Canada, arrived 


in Britain by air on November 22. 


AWARDED £2500 EACH IN 


THEIR LIBEL CASE: MR. CROSSMAN 


(LEFT), 
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HONOURED IN PARIS ON HIS SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY : FIELD 

MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY WITH (L.) GEN. NORSTAD. 

Field Marshal Lord Montgomery, who was seventy on 

Nov. 17, attended on the next day a birthday dinner given 

in his honour in Paris by his fellow staff officers at Supreme 

Allied Headquarters. General Norstad, the Supreme 
Allied Commander, presided. 
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LEAVING FOR THE ANTARCTIC: RELIEF PERSONNEL FOR THE ROYAL SOCIETY BASE 


AT HALLEY BAY BEFORE THEY LEFT SOUTHAMPTON. 


Further stores and men for the Royal Society base at Halley Bay, in the Antarctic, 
left Southampton in M.V. Toftan (540 tons) last week-end. Seen above before 
embarking are: Fit.-Lt. B. K. Brooker, Mr. B. G. Ellis, Mr. J. A. Smith, Sgt. E. J. 


Gane, Lt. J. F. Glennie, R.N., and Dr. A. F. Moore. 


A DISTINGUISHED CAREER: THE LATE 
EARL OF DROGHEDA. 
The Earl of Drogheda, who was Chair- 
man of Committees and a Deputy 
Speaker in the House of Lords, died 
aged seventy-three on November 22. 
During the last war he was first Joint- 
Director, and then Director-General 
in the Ministry of Economic Warfare. 


A PRESENTATION FOR 


PEOPLE IN THE 
AND NOTABLE 


A NUCLEAR POWER APPOINT- 
MENT : MAJOR-GENERAL D. J. 
KEIRN, U.S.A.F. 
Major-General D. J. Keirn, 
of the U.S. Air Force, has 
been appointed to a newly- 
created American office for 
directing the development of 
nuclear power propulsion for 
aircraft and missiles, it was 
announced in bee on 
Nov. 20. Major-General 
Keirn was previously in 
charge of work on nuclear 
aircraft for the United States 
Air Force. 


cK} AT THE PALACE 
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PUBLIC EYE 
OCCASIONS. 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA : 

MR. ANTONIN NOVOTNY. 
On November 19 the National 
Assembly in Prague elected 
Mr. Antonin Novotny as 
President of Czechoslovakia 
in succession to Mr. Zapo- 
tocky, who died on Nov. 13. 
Mr. Novotny, who is fifty- 
two, will retain his t as 
First Secretary of the feet 
slovak Communist Party. He 
joined the Party in 1921 and 
was admitted to the Central 

Committee after the war. 


IN MONACO: PRINCESS CAROLINE, 
IN MONEGASQUE DRESS, WITH PRINCESS GRACE. 
During the recent National Day of Monaco, Princess 
Caroline, dressed in Monégasque national costume, 
appeared on the balcony of the palace in Monaco in 
the arms of her mother Princess Grace, and with 

Prince Rainier. 


AN ACT OF BRAVERY: SUPT. R. R. REYNOLDS AND 
FIVE RECIPIENTS OF ROYAL HUMANE SOCIETY TESTIMONIALS. 


MR. BEVAN (LEFT CENTRE) AND MR. PHILLIPS (RIGHT). 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan, Mr. Richard Crossman and Mr. Morgan ens were 
each awarded {2500 damages for libel against The Spectator Ltd. on Nov. 22 
in respect of an article about an Italian Socialist convention. The trial was 
in the High Court before the Lord Chief Justice and a jury. The article, 
published on March 1, was by Miss Jennie Nicholson. 


He was Chairman, the Cinematograph 
Films Council (1944-54), Chairman, 
Films Selection Board (1946-54), and 
also Chairman of the committee of 
inquiry into overseas broadcast ser- 
vices, set up in October, 1952. 


Four film technicians and a Mr. P. Anthony were presented with Royal 

Humane Society testimonials for bravery at Golders Green police station on 

Nov. 21. The five men rescued two occupants of a car which had crashed 

into deep water. Above are (|. to r.) A. Newvell, H. Bustin, B. Shaw, 
F. Eaton, Supt. Reynolds and P. Anthony. 
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A NEW RADIO-CAMERA; AND FLOODS AND A WAR MEMORIAL IN TUNISIA. 
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Camera control 
it yd and 
radio transmitter 
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BOUGHT BY THE B.B.C. FOR EXPERIMENTAL USE : 
THE RADIO-CAMERA WHICH CAN BE CARRIED 
AND OPERATED BY ONE PERSON. 


3s. 


ACQUIRED BY THE B.B.C.: A FRENCH RADIO-CAMERA WITH THE NEW RADIO-CAMERA: MR. PETER 
WHICH IS A COMPLETE ONE-MAN MOBILE OUTSIDE DIMMOCK, HEAD OF THE B.B.C.’S TELE- 
BROADCAST UNIT IN MINIATURE. VISION OUTSIDE BROADCASTS. 
The radio-camera equipment shown above, opens up exciting possibilities of transmitting ‘‘ live ’’ television pictures 
in previously impossible conditions. The equipment consists of a Vidicon television camera and control unit, a 
transistorised waveform generator, a radio transmitter, operating in the VHF range, and battery power supplies. 
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AFTER TWO DAYS’ DELAY OWING TO THE FLOODS: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE UNVEILING CEREMONY SHORTLY BEFORE UNVEILING THE MEMORIAL: GENERAL 
AT THE MEDJEZ-EL-BAB MEMORIAL ON NOVEMBER 18. SIR KENNETH ANDERSON (IN UNIFORM, CENTRE), STANDING 
— WITH OTHER NOTABLE GUESTS. 


AT THE HEIGHT OF THE SERIOUS FLOODS IN TUNISIA : MOTORISTS STRANDED ON DURING THE WORST FLOODS EXPERIENCED IN TUNISIA FOR A CENTURY: A RIVER 





A MAIN ROAD WHICH HAD SUDDENLY TURNED INTO A RIVER. IN FULL SPATE THREATENING A ROAD BRIDGE 
(Photograph by ‘‘ British Movietone News.'’) (Photograph by ‘‘ British Movietone News.’’) 

The unveiling of the Medjez-el-Bab War Memorial to ‘‘ the Soldiers of the British Common- trapped in the floods but none came to any serious harm. Th sili 

wealth and Empire who gave their lives while serving in the First and Eighth Armies in | on November 18, but the Secretary of State for War and sai ettaen atediet calor nt 
Algeria and Tunisia and have no known grave '’ was due to take place on November 16, those commemorated, who had come to Tunisia for the ceremony, had had to return to England 
but owing to the very serious floods which suddenly struck Tunisia on that day the ceremony before this. Even after the postponement General Sir Kenneth Anderson, who pct re or te 
had to be postponed. At least eight Tunisians were drowned and others were rescued by the First Army throughout the North African campaign and who performed the unveilin 

British servicemen who were to attend the unveiling. Many of the British visitors were ceremony, had to make a 16-mile detour to reach the Memorial, 40 miles from Tunis 
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MARITIME, MILITARY AND AERONAUTICAL: A 
MODEL AIRCRAFT RECORD AND OTHER ITEMS. 
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4 ~ BREAKER BY 6 M.P.H. OF THE WORLD RECORD FOR 5-c.c.-ENGINED 
* AIRCRAFT AT HESTON AERODROME ON NOVEMBER 17: THE MODEL 
. AIRCRAFT WHICH FLEW AT 152 M.P.H. 


z : ae On November 17 at Heston Aerodrome, Middlesex, Mr. Raymond Gibbs flew on control 
(ag "= + iines a speed model aircraft, powered by a new 5-c.c. engine, at 152 m.p.h.—six miles 
: faster than his own world record. Mr. Gibbs, who runs a model aircraft shop at 
; ae Wanstead, designed the aircraft himself, and the engine was designed and built by 
Mr. Fred Carter, a Leyton watchmaker. The new world record, which was announced 
HOLDING THE MODEL AIRCRAFT WITH WHICH HE BROKE HIS OWN WORLD RECORD: by the Society of Model Aeronautical Engineers, Ltd., is subject to ratification. 
MR. RAYMOND GIBBS, 25-YEAR-OLD MODEL AIRCRAFT ENTHUSIAST FROM ILFORD. 














AT THE ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, SANDHURST: THE HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR 
THE FEDERATION OF MALAYA WITH HIS SON (CENTRE) WHO IS A CADET THERE. 
~ ; : : : Mere re Fe ~—- 9 ccs a4 High Commissioner for the Federation of 

laya, visited the Roya ilitar cademy, ndhurst, where his son is an officer cadet. 
LAUNCHED AT BELFAST, ON NOVEMBER 22, BY A RADIO TELEPHONE LINK WITH our a etaameats near the High” écamniel one and his son with Major-General R. W. 
AUSTRALIA: THE PORT LINE’S NEW CARGO VESSEL, PORT INVERCARGILL. Urquhart, who took 
Mrs. D. F. Middleton, wife of a Director of the Port Line, Sydney, launched the Line’s new vessel up his appointment 
Port Invercargill, although she was 12,000 miles away from the Harland and Wolff Belfast yard, as Commandant 
where the ceremony took place. Speaking from Australia by radio, she named the vessel, and then earlier this year. 

pressed a button which launched the ship in Ireland by radio impulse. 
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USED FOR TESTING HELICOPTER ENGINES: THE INSTRUMENTATION OF THE UNIVERSAL TEST BED 


INSTALLED BY D. NAPIER AND SON, LTD., AT THEIR PARK ROYAL WORKS 

This Universal Test Bed has been installed at the Park Royal branch of the Aero Gas-Turbine Division of D. Napier RECENTLY BROUGHT INTO USE: THE UNIVERSAL TEST BED 
and Son, Ltd., of Acton, for the testing of the Gazelle helicopter engine at all angles. It can also be used for the FOR TESTING THE RUNNING OF THE GAZELLE FREE-TURBINE 
testing of other engines in the future, whatever their angles of installation. ENGINE AT ANY ANGLE BETWEEN VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL. 
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THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA. 

















J. Nappies pol hee of course, meant tragedy pure- 
and-absolute when he said that this form of 
drama should purge us with both pity and terror. 
And I am nearly sure—though Aristotle is not 
generally at my elbow or beside my bed—that 
he insisted on both pity and terror being present, 
and in the right proportion for the nature of the 
chosen theme. 


Without pity we get no tragedy at all, 
but only what we call to-day the “‘ thriller ”’ ; 
and with no admixture of terror we arrive at 
mere sentimental melodrama of the sort we 
dismiss—when we have put away our hand- 
kerchiefs— as ‘“‘ sob-stuff.’’ Theoretics are 
now done with, good reader! They have been 
summarily re-stated—as indeed they should 
be occasionally—only to place the week’s two 
major films in their proper category. Both “ An 
Eye for an Eye’’ and “Crime in the Streets” 
are films of terror. But the French film, a 
terrible and unyielding study of revenge, has 
a pinch of pity in its composition which makes 
it a work of art. The American one, on the 
other hand, is a raw study of adolescent 
delinquency in a New York slum which has no 
pity or alleviation in it at all—only a mawkish 
ending which is forced upon it to send us home 
with the notion that something can be done. 

In “An Eye for an Eye ’’—spell-bindingly 
well directed by André Cayatte—an overworked 
French surgeon in the Near East is marked 
down for revenge by a small, stout Arab who 
thinks that the surgeon is responsible for his 
wife’s death. He is not responsible—or not 
quite responsible. It is just one of those 
damnably circumstantial things. If the Arab 


CURD JURGENS AS DR. WALTER (RI 


In choosin 


TERROR WITHOUT PITY. 
By ALAN DENT. 


around, or leave your little car around, just to 
remind him all the time of your existence. Next 
you take more violent action, since you now 
have him thoroughly on edge. You arrange that 
he be summoned professionally to a distant village 
in the mountains where he has never been before 
and where there is a very sick man urgently in 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. 





oh 


THE FRENCH FILM ‘AN EYE FOR AN EYE.”’ 





GHT) AND FOLCO LULLI AS BORTAK IN 





The wilderness you lead him through is of a 
positively Junar hideousness—a landscape which 
ought to convince any filmgoer with any lingering 
doubts on the subject that Mankind’s present 
ambition to land on the moon—that stark, air- 
less, lifeless, burnt-out cinder stuck in outer space 
at what, I hope, will for ever be the insurmountable 
distance of a quarter-million miles or so—is 
supremely idiotic. This film’s final shots were 
taken in what must be the world’s ugliest 
desert. There are no flora, and the only fauna 
are jackals and vultures — both watchful and 
both hopeful. It is here that you finally 
dispose of your victim, whosuccumbs to hunger, 
thirst, and the exasperation of being con- 
tinuously misdirected. ‘‘ Revenge is a kind 
of wild justice,” said Bacon. But there is 
also a kind of wild justice in seeing the 
avenger avenged. Let me not disclose the 
actual ending of this powerful story, but let 
me only say that the horrible laughter with 
which it comes to an end haunts me still. 


It is the single-minded little revenger’s 
genuine grief for his wife—an emotion stressed 
by the way in which the dead woman’s photo- 
graph keeps on reappearing in the unlikeliest 
places—which gives ‘“‘An Eye for an Eye” a 
certain redemptive tragic quality. But there 
is no ruth or mercy or even sorrow in 
“‘Crime in the Streets ’’ (directed by Don Siegel). 
This is just a revolting tale of a juvenile gang- 
leader who plans to murder a man who had 
smacked his face, saying: ‘‘ You and your 
gang make a cesspool of this street.’’ The 
realism of the whole thing is brutal enough 


these two actors from “An Eye for an Eye’? Alan Dent to be almost comical. But the end, in which 


had driven his sick wife to the hospital just five writes : ‘‘Curd Jurgens, a distinguished German actor, and Folco Lulli, | the hoodlum bursts into penitent tears because 
minutes earlier, the surgeon would not have mn Italian one, give a hauntin| 
gone off duty for the night. If the telephone % French surgeon and an Ara 
summoning him back to the hospital had rung 





‘*A RAW STUDY OF ADOLESCENT DELINQUENCY IN A NEW YORK SLUM”: ‘‘CRIME IN 


Beirut but actually filmed in North Africa. 


need of his attendance. While 
he is attending the sick man— 
though the natives are hostile 
and superstitious and won't 
let him do very much— 
you quietly have the 
wheels of his car removed, 
and then oblige him to 
stay at an inn of un- 
speakable squalor. You 
give him hope of a bus 
back to civilisation, and 
then—but only when he 
is thoroughly relieved and 
elated with this hope— 
you tell him that it last 
came two days ago and 
that it only comes once 
a week. 


You then appear in 
person, and so give him 
the biggest shock of all. 
There is no other kind 
of conveyance in the 
inimical town. He has to 


double performance, respectively, playing i id- h i i ‘ 
asden. ta ae tecatee es toe his kid-brother, with a knife at his throat, 
for an Eye.’ It is a pitiless story of revenge, supposedly happening near 


exclaims: ‘‘ Frankie, you ’re my brother— 
I love you !’’—this proved too much 
for most film critics, and far away too 
much for me. 


Finally there has been ‘‘ The Diary of Major 
Thompson,” which is a somewhat desolating farce 





‘‘A SOMEWHAT DESOLATING FARCE": “THE DIARY OF MAJOR 


THE STREETS A TENSE SCENE WITH FRANKIE DANE (JOHN CASSAVETES ; RIGHT) throw himself upon your ;yompson "THE LATE JACK BUCHANAN (LEFT) IN THE TITLE-ROLE 
AND LOU MACKLIN (MARK RYDELL ; CENTRE) USING AN UNFORTUNATE PASSER-BY ™mercyand youhavenone. ts HORRIFIED BY THE DRIVING OF M. TAUPIN (NOEL-NOEL). (LONDON 
TO REHEARSE A MURDER. (LONDON PREMIERE: PARIS PULLMAN, NOVEMBER 7.) He tries to explain his 


only two minutes, or even one minute, earlier, he 
would not have mixed himself a drink, put a 
Chopin valse on his gramophone, and sat down 
to relax after an exhausting day. As it is, he 
tells his competent or all-but-competent assistant 
to deal with the emergency-case (as any other 
surgeon would imaginably have done in 


innocence, and you give 
no answer and don’t even appear to hear. You 
tell him that your car, too, is disabled, but 
that you can guide him through the mountainous 
desert to Damascus if he is willing to walk. 
This is only the beginning, not the end, of 
your calculated cruelty. 


PREMIERE : BERKELEY CINEMA, NOVEMBER 21.) 


for quite a number of reasons. It is the last film 
made by Jack Buchanan, that most debonair of 
actors, just before his lamentable death. It 
accords him nothing like an adequate part. It is 
a film made by that usually witty and original 
director, Preston Sturges, at nothing like his 

best. The script tries so hard to be 





the same set of circumstances)—and his 
doom is sealed ! 


The revenge planned by the terrible 
little square-shaped Arab is elaborate and 
merciless and subtle and slow. This, 
apparently, is the best way to kill a doctor 
when you are convinced that he is respon- 
sible for the demise of your wife or anyone 
else dear to you. You first of all deprive 
him of several nights’ rest by telephoning 
him at all hours of the night and re- 
placing the receiver the moment his voice 
answers. You then stand sinisterly 





OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


‘‘END AS A MAN’ (Generally Released; November 18).—Brutality and 
injustice in an American military academy, the chief brute being almost 
alarmingly well played by Ben Gazzara. 
‘*‘MY MAN GODFREY" 


(Generally Released; November 18).—An old 
comedy re-made and re-acted, but still pleasantly frisky and even witty in its 
inconsequent way. June Allyson teases and capers agreeably. 
‘‘THE LITTLE HUT" (Generally Released; November 18).—The desert- home 
island hut in question is almost too little for that luscious big girl, Ava Gardner ; 
and the island itself is rather too small to hold her and Stewart Granger and 
David Niven. But much of the wit of André Roussin’s famous comedy has 
somehow evaporated. 


universally comprehensible that it is 
largely unintelligible. The action is a 
bewildering series of flash-backs and 
throw-forwards. The English spoken by 
Martine Carol as Major Thompson's 
French wife cannot be followed at all 
and has not even the charm of inarticu- 
lacy. The whole thing is a humourless 
yet boisterous romp which sends us 
not a little bewildered and 
definitely sad. Even the Greeks—with 
Aristotle at their head—would have 
no word for “The Diary of Major 
Thompson.” 
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SHOWING THE GRACEFUL UNDERWATER LINES OF MAYFLOWER II WHICH ARE BELIED BY HER BLUFF APPEARANCE WHEN 
AFLOAT : A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN DURING HER RECENT OVERHAUL IN A NEW YORK DRY-DOCK. 


Before being towed to her final berth at Plymouth, Massachusetts, Mayflower II 
was overhauled recently in a dry-dock in Brooklyn, New York. Clusters of 
barnacles, which had gathered since the ship was launched in England over a 
year ago, were scraped off, her seams were to be re-caulked and she was to be 


given a new coat of anti-fouling paint. Mayflower II, the replica of the ship 
in which the Pilgrim Fathers crossed the Atlantic, was to be presented as 
a British goodwill gift to the people of the United States at Plymouth 
towards the end of November. Mayflower II arrived in the U.S. on June 12. 
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A 
: ALTHOUGH I am not addicted to 

space travel, and have no intention 
of booking an early passage to the Moon, I do 
like to peer into a new world. New, that is, to 
me. In “ Bells Are Ringing,” for example, one 
learns what goes on in a New York “ answering 
service,’’ though sociologists should not take this 
slightly eccentric report 
by Betty Comden and 
Adolph Green—it has 
been set to music by 
Jule Styne—as the last 
word on the subject. 
Still, it is good enough 
for me. I am cheerfully 
surprised to find it at 
the Coliseum, where 
musical plays lately have 
been as dull on one level 
as the report of a study 
circle on the ideology of 
Brecht would be upon 
another. 





For the sake of “ Bells 
Are Ringing,” I feel in- 
clined to send a message, 
‘All is forgiven.”” (Or 
nearly all.) I am told 
that Janet Blair, who 
acts a_ gentle cyclone 
called Ella, is compared 
unfavourably in some 
quarters with a Miss 
X.Y.Z., her counterpart 
on a distant stage. I 
can only say that Miss 
Blair seems amply right, 
and that the first 
Coliseum audience con- 
firmed this when it gave 
to her the kind of applause I have not heard ata 
musical play since ‘‘ Annie Get Your Gun,”’ also at 
the Coliseum (that was the birthday of Dolores 
Gray), and, of course, Drury Lane’s fabulous 
“Oklahoma!” I said that the piece introduces 
us to a strange world. Here I write in trembling, 
for maybe everyone except myself is familiar 
with such a business as the ‘‘ Susanswerphone,”’ 
a wild title derived from the name of Sue, 
the proprietress. 


A PLAY ABOUT 


Ella is a ‘‘ Susanswerphone ”’ girl. She becomes 
so interested in the private lives of her subscribers 
her task is to take messages and to relay them 
that we are not astonished at the final tidings of 
a wedding peal. The piece is simple enough in 
outline, but its librettists have managed to fill the 
outline with enjoyable extravagance. There is a 
scene when Ella, in a subway car filled with what 
appear to be the angrier, glummer citizens, gets 
them all into song and dance with a mere “ Hello, 
hello there!’’ It is contagious. I felt, by the 
time it was over, that I might have vouchsafed 

a smile even to my sternest enemy. 


Miss Blair, enthusiastic red-head, roams New 
York like a civilised Pollyanna. I have to sum- 
mon Pollyanna when I speak of “ Bells Are 
Ringing,’ because at first, for a grim moment or 
so, I did wonder whether this might not be a 
companion to the “ Glad Play.’’ Thank goodness, 
it is not. Ella, of ‘‘ Susanswerphone,”’ has her 
own method of spreading gladness, and it is not 
that of the young woman who, according to a 
stage direction, ‘‘ beams and effervesces '’ when 
she sees a barrel of clothes intended for the Mis- 
sion, and apostrophises it as follows: ‘‘ And my 
dear friend, Barrel! Oh, don’t you know me, 
Barrel ? I’m Pollyanna—and you ‘ve furnished 
me with all my clothes since I was 








SEEING LIFE. 


By J. C. TREWIN. 


Jean St. Clair, expertly gauche as Sue; George 
Gaynes, an expansively agreeable leading man ; 
and Eddie Molloy, who runs a _ bookmaker’s 
business with orchestration of its own. If you 
feel that is an odd phrase, then see “ Bells Are 
Ringing,” having first refreshed your memory of 
the works of Beethoven. 


I know that this is 
an ephemeral piece. It 
may be that, two years 
from now, I shall be 
asking myself what it was 
about. But there are 
occasions when one wishes 
to express thanks im- 
mediately for something 
gay and unpretentious, 
and I doso here. (I am 
aware that it is probably 
wrong to praise some- 
thing that is neither 
Declaration nor Spear- 
head nor Manifesto. 
Something, moreover, 
that keeps its temper 
and does not urge me 
to lose mine.) 


At the Coliseum one 
senses an unwritten stage 
direction (and any erudite 
Gilbert and Sullivan man 
will get the allusion at 
once): ‘‘ All dance off 
to get married as the 
curtain falls.’ I was 


‘‘THE ECCENTRICITIES AND 
VAGARIES OF A DOLLAR MILLIONAIRE ’’: ‘‘ THE 
HAPPIEST MILLIONAIRE ”’’ (CAMBRIDGE), SHOWING 
DANIEL MASSEY AS THE SHY YOUNG SUITOR, 
ANGIER DUKE, AND MAUREEN SWANSON AS 
CORDELIA, THE INDEPENDENT BIDDLE DAUGHTER. 


less cheerful after ‘‘ The 
Happiest Millionaire,” at 
the Cambridge, 


though 


that also took me into 
a world. of which I 
knew little. We were 
seeing life as Anthony 
J. Drexel Biddle lived 
it in Philadelphia 
during the First World 
War. He was probably 
a thoroughly sound 
fellow, and _ Robert 
Beatty portrayed him 
with a bland vigour 
that will grow in 
subtlety, I dare say, 
as the run progresses. 
But, sound though he 
was and devoted to 
Bible classes, alligators 
and _ prizefighters, I 
could not see that he 
was a_ stage-worthy 
figure, or that Kyle 
Crichton had managed 
to make _ anything 
memorable of the 
eccentricities and 
vagaries of a dollar 
millionaire, crammed 
into two easy-going 
acts. 


Incidentals were 
pleasant. Thus Daniel 
Massey, as a shy young 
suitor, had a supple 
sense of comedy ; and 
I observed nicely-con- 
sidered performances 
by such people as 


(BARBARA JEFFORD) 





‘*‘MARGARET WEBSTER HAS DIRECTED THE PLAY WITH 
AN UNUSUAL COHERENCE ”’: 
(OLD VIC), SHOWING THE SCENE IN WHICH ISABELLA 


RETURNED DUKE (ANTHONY NICHOLLS) FOR JUSTICE 
AGAINST THE DEPUTY, ANGELO (JOHN NEVILLE—LEFT). 








John Wentworth, a butler who entered @ 
invariably with the question, ‘‘ You yelled, 

sir ? ’’, and Maureen Swanson as the independent 
Biddle daughter. I was happiest with Gwynne 
Whitby (as the millionaire’s wife) : to watch her 
when she was silent was a lesson in the technique 
of listening, one of the most difficult matters 
on the stage. 


So to St. Muriel’s, ‘‘an academy for young 
ladies ” in the 1860s. _ It was the “ School ’”’ of 
T. W. Robertson’s famous comedy, and it has 
now become the scene of a musical play of the 
same title, adapted—with lyrics—by Redmond 
Phillips, set to music .by Christopher Whelen, 
and produced by Douglas Seale: the last 
production of his seven years at the Birming- 
ham Repertory before he goes, laurelled, to the 
Old Vic. 


I enjoyed ‘‘ School.’’ It is the quiet form of 
musical play, as opposed to the blithe racket of 
‘“‘ Bells Are Ringing.”” Mr. Whelen’s music has 
an air, and, though Mr. Phillips’s lyrics are up- 
and-down, the whole thing is good enough to 
challenge the best of the intimate musical 
comedies we have met lately in London. It 
is founded, of course, on a firm  basis—it 
was much wiser to adapt this than ‘“‘ Caste’”’ 
—and, besides the gay singing of Eleanor 
Drew and the wistfulness of Pamela Beesley, 
we have such a true Robertsonian picture as 
that of Beau Farintosh with his chestnut 
““weepers’’’: the old fop who moves suddenly 
to his proper age and a bath-chair. Kenneth 
Mackintosh acts him at Birmingham with 
precision. The play, under Mr. Seale’s wise 
direction, should find a wider audience. It is 
a look at a world forgotten. 


At the Old Vic—to 
which Mr. Seale goes in 
the spring—we have 
another look at the 
sultry, corrupt world 
of Vienna: the never- 
never city of ‘“‘ Measure 
for Measure.”’ It seems 
to be different when- 
ever we meet it, 
though its people, 
headed by Angelo, 
the hollow pillar of 
the State, Isabella the 
chaste, and the fan- 
tastic Duke, should 
be as familiar in these 
days as any of the 
Shakespearians. 


Margaret Webster 
has directed the play 
with an unusual co- 
herence. It does not 
appear, as it has done 
sometimes, to be 
fitted together hap- 
hazardly. I shall 
remember the aspect 
of this Vienna in 
Barry Kay's Heaven- 
and-Hell set, its 
greys and pewter- 
blues and silhouettes ; 


‘* MEASURE FOR MEASURE’’ and, ffirst, I shall 
remember figures of 
PLEADS WITH THE NEWLY- whom I hope to 


write again: Barbara 
Jefford, movingly 
single-minded as 





hardly born! See! This frock came out 
of your sister-barrel, and this lovely hat 
and these shoes ! And I thank you, 
dear Barrel, for I love every stitch 
you 've ever given me, whether it fits 
or not. Dear—dear Barrel!” 


Horrid——horrid Pollyanna! But I am 
sure that, had I been in that subway car, 
I should have danced with her warmly 
under the presiding influence of Miss 
Blau There are other happy people : 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


‘*DUBLIN PIKE FOLLIES "’ (Lyric, Hammersmith).—An intimate revue. 
(November 25.) 
‘*FAMILY ON TRIAL "’ (Guildford Theatre).—New play by John Wiles. 
(November 25.) 

‘*REQUIEM FOR A NUN” 
(November 26.) 

** ROYAL SUITE "’ (Princes).—A comedy by Ernest Vajda and Clement Scott 
Gilbert. 


(November 27.) 


(Royal Court).—William Faulkner's drama. 


Isabella in her cloak of chastity, and 
John Neville, who is now one of 
our most feeling Shakespearian actors : 
let us forget the nonsense that seeks 
to denigrate him as a mere “ gallery 
idol." Anthony Nicholls, the Duke, is 
better than at Stratford two years ago, 
though his voice is still (shall I say ?) 
oddly over-ripe. Paul Daneman and 
Derek Godfrey show, relishingly, how 
to see life under the dubious Viennese 
moonshine. 
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DEPOT, WOOLWICH—SOLDIERS AT THE SERVICE COUNTER. 
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BRITAIN’S NEWEST LIFEBOAT AND THE WOMEN WHO HELP TO BRING IT SAFELY 


ASHORE: THE DUNGENESS LIFEBOAT MABEL E. HOLLAND. 


Dungeness lifeboat station, on the lonely peninsular which is the most southerly point of Kent, 
has the newest and the best beach-type lifeboat in Britain. But there are not enough men both to 
man it and haul it over the shifting shingle, so that when there is a distress call the womenfolk 


turn out, too, and help to bring it safely ashore. 
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AT EUSTON STATION, LONDON: THE FIRST OF TEN B.T.H. DIESEL - ELECTRIC 

LOCOMOTIVES BUILT FOR THE BRITISH RAILWAYS MODERNISATION PLAN. 

The first British Thomson-Houston main-line diesel-electric locomotive to be built for the 

British Railways modernisation plan was formally accepted at Euston Station by Lord Rusholme, 

chairman of the London Midland Area Board of British Railways on November 18. It is the 
first of ten which were ordered in November 1955. 
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INVENTIONS AND INNOVATIONS; AND A BUST OF BLAKE. 
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WHERE A WIDE CHOICE AT MEALTIMES HAS BEEN INTRODUCED: THE ROYAL ARTILLERY 
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NOT LIKE THE OLD DAYS! A GOURMET’S SELECTION OF DISHES FOR THE 
MIXED PERSONNEL AT THE R.A. DEPOT, WOOLWICH. 
The high reputation for good food of the R.A. Depét, Woolwich, has recently been 
further enhanced by the introduction of a new scheme which provides a much wider 
selection of dishes at each meal. The ‘‘ miracle mess '’ at Woolwich is largely the 
work of Captain H. Cook, A.C.C. 








AT GREENHAM COMMON: THE ALTAR IN THE CHURCH AT THE U.S. AIR FORCE 
BASE WHICH IS USED FOR ROMAN CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT SERVICES. 
A special altar has been built for the church at Greenham Common American Air Force base, 


near Newbury. This two-in-one altar swivels round. On the left is the Roman Catholic 
altar ready for Mass, and on the right the simpler Protestant altar. In the church there is 
also a soundproof ‘‘ cry box '’ for mothers with babies. 


: ; a’ 
IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY: SIR JACOB EPSTEIN STANDING IN FRONT OF HIS BUST 
OF WILLIAM BLAKE WHICH WAS UNVEILED BY SIR GEOFFREY KEYNES (RIGHT). 


A bronze bust of William Blake was unveiled in the Poets’ Corner of Westminster Abbey on 
November 24 by Sir Geoffrey Keynes, chairman of the Blake Trust and an official of the Blake 


Bicentenary Committee. The bust, by Sir Jacob Epstein, has been placed in the Abbey to 
commemorate the bicentenary of Blake's birth on November 28, 1757. 


‘* Notes for the Novel Reader,” ‘‘ Books of the Day’ and ‘‘ Chess Notes" appear this week on page 952. 
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PRODUCT OF SCOTLAND 


BLACK & WHITE 


SPECIAL BLENO or 
BUCHANANS 
CHOICE OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 
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SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS 


GLascow s LONDON 
Aereens rome, ER ETS 


70° PROOF 








Repeatedly — 


a favourite choice 


Enjoy Scotch at its very best by 
always asking for “Black & White” 
Its fine flavour is achieved 

by blending in the special 

“Black & White” way. 

Consistent quality ensures 

the same satisfaction and 
refreshment time after time. 


‘BLACK &¢ WHITE’ 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


‘“* BUCHANAN’S”’ 


By Appointment 
Scotch Whisky Distillers 


to Her Majesty The Queen 
James Buchanan & Co. Led. 


She Secret is in the Blending 
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Taxi to Tokyo-2'6 


A man on his first posting to the Far East is a man 
who needs advice. While you are in Town to collect 
your tropical suit, look in on us. 

For the price of a taxi fare, you can save yourself 
a lot of financial worry. We can give you a preview 
of social and living conditions wherever you are 
bound — to Tokyo or Teluk Anson, to Borneo or 
Bombay. We can advise you on local currencies and 
monetary regulations. We are, in fact, the largest 
British bank in the Far East; and the unrivalled 
service we offer extends to the major trading centres 


of thirteen Asian countries. 


THE 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET - EC3 


Offices in: Europe and the United States and throughout the Far East 
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olivetti 


Perfection in proportion 


In ordinary typewriters there is no 
variation in the unit of space 
occupied by any letter in the key- 
board. But in proportional spacing, 
each individual character occupies 
only the exact amount of space 
its own width calls for. The result 
is typing with the precision and 
beauty of a page from a well- 
printed book. Now Olivetti intro- 
duce a unique machine, the 


Olivetti Graphika 


which is the first manually operated 
standard typewriter with propor- 
tional spacing. At a cost which is 
surprisingly little higher than that 
of an ordinary typewriter it brings 
proportional spacing — and the 
extraordinary improvements in the 
quality of typing that go with it— 
within the means of every forward- 
looking business. 


OLIVETTI GRAPHIKA: price £89.10.0 


Made in Great Britain by 


British Olivetti Ltd 

10 Berkeley Square, London, W1 

Sales Branches : 

London — 32/34 Worship Street, EC2 

Birmingham — 14 Waterloo Street, Birmingham 2 
Glasgow — 115/207 Summeriee Street, E3 


Authorised dealers throughout the country 
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SOTHEBY'S 


announce the Sale on Wednesday, 11th December, of 
IMPRESSIONIST & MODERN PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS 





HENRI FANTIN LATOUR 


FLEURS D’ETE 


19§” x 24” 


Signed and dated September 1880 


including a pencil and wash sketch of two men drinking by Daumier and 
a pastel by Odilon Redon “ La Fuite en Egypte” 


Illustrated Catalogue (6 plates) 3s. 


Telephone : 


HYDE PARK 6545 34/35 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1. asinir 


SOTHEBY 


Plain Catalogue 3d. post free. 


& CO. 


Telegrams : 
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yw" these words are being written, 
ordinary lovers of art are in the 
process of adjusting themselves to the notion 
that a very pretty Renoir landscape sold in 
London in 1926 for the considerable sum of 
£4,500 has now, at the Lurcy sale in New 
York, changed hands for more than £71,000. 
Such figures are above most of our heads. 
So, for that matter, is the bagatelle of 
29,000 dollars (what is that at 2.80 to the 
pound ?) given at the same sale for a Sévres 
soup tureen. At first, one is liable to throw 
in one’s hand and leave such astronomical 
calculations to the sputnik-minded—that is 
to say, to abandon all hope of ever acquiring 
anything worth while. 

In fact, all the wise man has to do is to 
lower his sights and, if Renoirs and Rem- 
brandts are out of reach, look for things 
which don’t happen to be so fashionable but 
which can give him no less pleasure for /5, 
£10 or £50. Of these there are many, from 
good eighteenth-century miniatures which 
now seem to be more in favour than they 
were some years ago, to English water- 
colours by the lesser men (not to mention 
some unknown) ; the vast mass of pottery 
and porcelain from both East and West, 
and the thousand and one bits and pieces of 
every material which the ingenuity of the 
past has fashioned into something of quality 
—or if not of quality, at least of interest. 

Newspaper reports of prices naturally 
emphasise the exceptional on the well- 
established principle that man bites dog is 
news, whereas the reverse is not. It is as 
well to be reminded occasionally that in the 
average goodish but not spectacular London 
sale of pictures or other works of art 200 lots 
will be sold for perhaps £5000. Of this sum 
perhaps five items will go for £100 or {200 
each, another ten or twenty for {£50 each. 
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Magnificent Pair of early rare Bow figures of MONK and NUN. On pierced Scrolled Bases, / 
6 inches high. Brilliantly coloured and Superb Condition. 


with the Anchor and Dagger. Period circa 1755. 


LORIES LTD. sz. iw 


898 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1. i 
Phone: We. 7077 ; 


Cables: Lorits LoNDON 


Telegrams: ANTIQUISTS, Wespo, LONDON 


Both Figures marked in Red ; 
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LIMITED 


Established 1808 


Dealers in Fine Taintings 





Poultry and other birds in a landscape 
J. Van Olen or Alen. Dutch school. 1651-1698 
304 x 36 inches ( Framed). 


Galleries: 
41 NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON 


10 CLARE STREET, 
BRISTOL 
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Deduct £1000 or £2000, therefore, from the 
total, divide, say, £3000 by 150 or so, and it 
becomes fairly clear that the modest, not 
too opulent, collector has a reasonably wide 
field for manceuvre. Nor, it should be 
added, do dealers scowl at a man who does 
not happen to have {1000 in his pocket 
every time he enters their premises. 

Perhaps, among the oddities of collect- 
ing, it is worth while recording the astonish- 
ing craze for nineteenth-century French glass 
paperweights from the factories at Baccarat 
and St. Louis. Within the memory of many, 
these Victorian delights were to be found 
in nursery cupboards for nothing and in side 
' street junk shops for 5s. Now the learned 
write beautifully illustrated books about 
them, an American society issues a bulletin 
and—if your great-grandmother happened 
to buy one of the rarer sort in her youth 
you may find yourself the richer by several 
hundred pounds. Values—or rather prices 
depend upon minute differenced of pattern 
and colour. They emerge from modest 
obscurity fairly frequently at sales, and can 
be seen in considerable variety in at least 
four places in London: at Spink’s, Lories, 
Delomosne’s and C, Davis. 

If none of these are to your taste nor to 
your pockets there are thousands of Euro- 
pean prints which can give great pleasure 
at a small cost, and hardly fewer Japanese 
prints. These do not often come on the 
market because really fine examples are 
rare in this country and, on the whole, are 
perhaps more admired than bought. It 
also requires a certain effort to understand 
them—not so much their wonderfully 
eloquent line, the way their makers manage 
to say so much in so simple a manner, but; 
the background of the extraordinary self- Ancient Egyptian wood seated figure of an official, with traces of gilding on the face. 
centred civilisation which produced them. ? ; ‘ 





12th Dynasty. — 54 inches. 


~ REDFERN GALLERY 
SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION IN PARIS 20, Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1. 


Auctioneer: Me. ETIENNE ADER, 12, rue Favart 


GALERIE CHARPENTIER 


December 5 & 6, 1957. Public viewing: December 4, 1957 
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OBJETS DART AND FINE FURNITURE (18th Cent.) 


Old Porcelain - Bronzes - Sculptures 


CHAIRS AND FURNITURE 
Authentic Work of the Master Cabinet Makers 
Set of 4 Large Armchairs (Louis XV) attributed to Cressent 


ANCIENT TAPESTRIES 
OLD PAINTINGS 


by or attributed to: 
Blain de Fontenay - Biltius - Desportes - Gadbois - Robert (H.) 
Innocenzio da Inola - P. Longhi - Le Maitre de “ Demi-figures ” 
Clara Peters - Tintoretto - Vermeulen (Jan) - Van Ostade 


DRAWINGS—GOUACHES 

by Casanova - Mlle Gérard - Gravelot - Greuze VOYAGES MARINE 

Leprince - Mallet - Rousseau - Vanos(J.) - Carle Vernet 
Pastels and Drawings by J. Pillement 

Oriental Silverware and Objets d’Art 


MODERN PAINTINGS ; bg 
Boldini - Corot - De Dreux - Redon - Vlaminck Ships, Sailors and the Sea. 


Dufy - Monet - Buffet - Lebourg - Boudin 
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Paintings, Drawings, Water-colours 


and Lithographs in Colour of 


| DPOODOOD * 

| 

| PUBLIC VIEWING : Wednesday, December 4th, from 10 a.m. to 12 noon a i ae 

and from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. ‘; November 27th, 1957 — January 25th, 1958 
} ; 
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NOTES FOR THE NOVEL - READER. 
—t ews 


THE CHOICE OF THE WEEK. 


-. . may be fascinating as literature who would give one the horrors 
in flesh and blood, and it is rather the same with places. Only not 
quite, because they exist; we are safe from a personal encounter with 
Mrs. Gamp, but might actually, in the vicissitude of things, be dumped 
down in Central America. If you are disposed to recoil from this idea, 
‘‘ The Volcanoes Above Us,’’ by Norman Lewis (Cape ; 15s.), will not change 
your mind. The setting is Guatemala ; and Guatemala, says the narrator, is 
not insipid enough—to give it tourist appeal, the ‘‘ over-strong flavour ” has 
to be taken out. ‘‘ This is difficult in a country which lies under the shadow 
of thirty-two volcanoes, its towns rattled constantly by earthquakes, like 
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FROM HUMOUR TO THE HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION. 


| eapitod is so like the British Constitution that one always feels a slight 
embarrassment when anyone tries to take it to bits and explain how 
it works. Properly brought-up children, in the nurseries of the Victorian 
to the Georgian era, were not accustomed to seeing Nannie in her corsets. 
It was with some such vague feelings of irrational impropriety that I took 
up ‘‘ A History of Punch,’’ by R. G. G. Price (Collins ; 30s.). But the sense 
of constraint soon vanished. Merely to turn from picture to picture brought 
back memories of winter afternoons in country-house libraries, when the 
bound sets of Punch and Badminton were one’s only solace, as one’s elders 
sat over the fire in armchairs and pretended not to be asleep. What a solace, 





dice in a box, its villages peopled by a race who 
never smile, but sometimes giggle in a foolish way 
in the presence of tragedy. Tourists who visit the 
Indian fiestas are chilled by the fact that they are 
conducted in silence. ... The country is full of 
enchanters and werewolves, and its atmosphere,” 
concludes David Williams, ‘‘ for me at least, is 
indescribably sad.” 

David himself belongs; he inherited a coffee 
estate from his father and grandfather. Yet he is 
adrift, because the old planters and their world are 
on the way out. However, five years ago his 
finca was expropriated by the dictator, and he has 
turned its loss and the idea of getting it back into 
a kind of alibi. One day, there will be a fresh 
upheaval. ... And so there is. It finds him in a 
Mexican gaol—and translates him to military 
command in Guadaloupe, his own district. The 
Chilam Indians have been giving trouble ; that is 
to say, when the Universal Coffee Company seized 
their land, burnt their crops, tore down their houses 
and began herding them into a labour compound, 
some of the young men escaped with firearms. 
So they are now “ bandits”’; whereas the lucky 
ones who stayed put will be ‘‘ cash-spending con- 
sumers "’ after five years’ protective custody. This 
is a large assumption, for the conquistadores could 
do nothing with the Chilam; he simply went 
underground, to emerge as a “ racial ccelocanth,” 
a kind of zombie, worked in his sleep by half a dozen 
old shamans. But Winthrop Elliot, the Central 
American manager of U.C. and only begetter of 
the Project, has complete faith in it. Meanwhile, 
he is making Guadaloupe fit for tourists by turning 
the shamans off their volcano, clearing away their 
‘“‘junk,”’ abolishing the Chilam fiesta, which is no 
fun, and importing the right kind of local colour. .. . 

This is a first-class documentary—dramatic and 
brilliant, funny and despairable. It is unbiased— 
one can understand anyone wanting to massacre 
the Chilams. And it is very well written. But 
David’s own “ case,’’ and particularly his love- 
affair, neither fit into the document nor transcend it. 


OTHER FICTION. 


In ‘‘ The Etruscan,’’ by Mika Waltari (Putnam ; 
18s.), the hero has lost his memory on being 
struck by lightning: though he is Ionian-bred, 
and thinks himself a Greek refugee. In the revolt 
against Persia, he fired the temple of Cybele at 
Sardis, and became a war criminal. After the 
defeat, he and his comrade, the Spartan exile 
Dorieus, fetch up at Sicily in a pirate ship. Dorieus 
is a Gothic, burlesque figure ; so is the pirate chief 
Dionysius ; so is the Phoenician lady Tanaquil ; so, 
above all, is the narrator’s temple-snatched Aphro- 
dite, whom he calls Arsinoe. But the narrator is 
serious. Further, he has visionary powers, he can 
evoke storms, he is ‘‘ recognised "’ by Etruscan 
strangers—he is, in fact, not merely an Etruscan 
but an Immortal, a “‘ holy king.’’ And the Gothic 
Odyssey—which includes a season in Rome, and 
Arsinoe’s seduction of Coriolanus—is really a 
““ mystery tour’ to his beginnings. 

I don’t know why the Etruscans should seem 
more fabulous than Sinuhe’s Hittites or Baby- 
lonians ; yet to me they did. And, of course, the 
‘Immortal "’ moments are ultra-fabulous. Feeling 
is not the strong point; but it is a remarkable 
work, and Dorieus sticks in the imagination. 

In ‘‘Amorous Ghost,’’ by Pierre Bessand- 
Massenet (Elek; 10s. 6d.), Panouche, a student, 
has had the loan of a flat in the Palais-Royal. It 
turns out to have a ghost—one of the “ delectable 
ladies "' advertised in the ‘‘ Libertine’s Informer "’ 
of 1802. 
own circle and times. 


a distracted father. 


who they are... . 


area of France, They have a week to go. . 


with a romantic-comedy climax : tense, but not too tense. 


The gentle Rose takes a fancy to him, making him free of her 
But he has already a girl friend, and there is a 
rather impudent young ghost on the floor above. . . . 

In ‘*‘ The Shadow of Time,’’ by Christopher Landon (Heinemann ; 13s. 6d.), 
a private detective named Harry Kent is called in by a hairdresser from Rye, 
The police have abandoned their search for his little 
girl, But there are things he was afraid to tell them 
weekly snaps of the child, all with the same background. He knows what 
they want, and it is not money. He daren’t say what it is. He doesn’t know 
Harry's huge, disreputable friend Josh takes over the 
photographs, and makes the vital deduction—where to look. 
. A lightweight, ingenious story, 






CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


N the involved system of qualifying events for 
the World Championship, 1957 is the year of 
“‘zonal"’ tournaments. These represent the first 
stage in the arduous climb which continues through 
the “ Interzonal ’’ next year and, in 1959, to another 
World Championship ‘ Candidates’? Tournament 
designed, like those of 1953 and 1956, to produce an 
official challenger for the world title in 1960. In 
1960 the three-year cycle will have turned its full and 
whilst the successful challenger is engaged in his 
match, ‘‘ zonal” tournaments will be once again 
under way all around the world. 

By an inspiration, the European zonal events 
have been split up this year. I should explain that 
whilst Portugal, for instance, may put forward one 
or only for the zonals, such countries as Hungary 
and Czecho-Slovakia, much stronger in chess, may 
—and do—enter three or even four. Each particular 
country’s representatives used to compete in the 
same zonal. So at Prague, one might have three 
Czechs, three Hungarians, two Bulgarians, three 
Yugoslavs, etc., competing together, and at Bad 
Nauheim correspondingly three Germans, three 
Dutchmen, and so on ; bunches of players competing, 
occasionally on team lines, in an event designed to 
be an individual one. For instance, suppose, towards 
the end of the contest, only one of the Czechs re- 
mained with any chance to qualify, one can imagine 
what might happen to a fellow-Czech who managed to 
destroy his chances by defeating him in the last round. 


This year the various nationalities have been 
scattered among the three European zonal events, 
one in Dublin, one in Sofia and now one in Wageningen 
(Holland). So there has been one Hungarian com- 
petitor in each of these tournaments and one Czech ; 
the Yugoslavs have been split between two events. 

Quite apart from elimination of intra-national 
collusion, it has undoubtedly been a godsend to 
organisers, scraping for the {1500 or so needed to 
finance even such a relatively minor event as a 
** zonal,” to be able to advertise it as a contest of so 
many different nationalities. Sixteen different 
national flags at the various boards, sixteen different 
flags fluttering outside the building (That one is 
France anyway, you remember ‘“‘ The Tricolour ?"’— 
No, but isn’t 1t Holland when it’s on its side ?) make 
a far better show than six; and it is showmanship 
that lures in the shekels. 

I detailed the eighteen nations represented at 
Dublin when reporting their zonal from there. At 
Wageningen (Holland), naming the players in the 
order of their scores after ten of the eighteen rounds, 
we have Szabo (Hungary), Larsen (Denmark), 
Unzicker (Western Germany), Trifunovic (Yugoslavia), 
Uhlmann (Eastern Germany), Donner (Holland), 
Olafsson (Iceland), Stahlberg (Sweden), Diickstein 

Austria), Ivkov (Yugoslavia), Teschner (Berlin), 
‘olarov (Bulgaria), Troianescu (Rumania), Alster 
(Czecho-Slovakia), Clarke (England), Hanninen 
(Finland), Niephaus (Western Germany), Lindblom 
(Sweden) and Orbaan (Holland). An attractive 
mixture ! 

If we seemed a long time arriving at Clarke’s 
name, just look at this game in which Niephaus beat 
him. That Niephaus himself had only scored 
2 points from nine games previous to this en- 
pr pes vend speaks eloquently of the general standard 
of play : 


ENGLISH OPENING, TRANSPOSING TO NIEMTSO— 
INDIAN DEFENCE. 
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indeed, they were: bustled and bertha-ed ladies, 
pursy bishops, mutton-chop-whiskered young men, 
charwomen with cloth caps, ‘“‘ collapse of stout 
party,”’ and all. How easily, too, the names can 
be fitted to distinctive styles: Tenniel and du 
Maurier, Bateman and Belcher, Pont, Langdon and 
Searle. Punch has followed, and sometimes led, 
the development of the English character in the 
English history of the past century and more. 
Sorry as I am for blurb-writers, who seldom get 
a fair deal from reviewers—and I must confess to 
having ruthlessly potted more than one such sitting 
bird in my time—I must protest against the 
description of Punch as ‘ the world’s leading 
humorous magazine.’”’ (What about Krokodil ?) 
Mr. Punch’s humour has varied enormously during 
his long lifetime, and occasionally it has been 
quite disastrous. The chief merit of Mr. Price’s 
“History” is that it really is a history. There 
is nothing extenuate, nor aught set down in 
malice—except where the malice can make a valid 
point. ‘One of the advantages of the satirical 
magazine,” he writes, ‘‘ is that it can be usefully 
unfair.” 

In ‘‘ A Very Great Soul,’’ by A. G. S. Norris 
(International Publishing Co. ; 37s. 6d.), the “‘ very 
great soul ”’ is Sir Winston Churchill, and I certainly 
do not quarrel with Mr. Norris’s conclusion that he 
will go down to history ‘‘ as a unique instance of 
high motives, of outstanding spiritual and moral 
courage, of unbounded will-power, and of rock- 
like, super-sensible, dedication to a higher purpose,” 
though I might have thought that one up for 
myself, and phrased it rather differently. And 
if Mr. Norris wants to pen sentences like, ‘‘ With 
firm seat and tight rein Lieutenant Churchill on 
fiery Pegasus raced now at breakneck speed to a main 
objective,” or ‘‘ Perched in the Pass, waiting, the 
young man was coaxed from an early repugnance 
to whisky,”’ I have no objection in life. It is all 
quite all right, one finds, but the rightness is not 
immediately apparent. 

Another unusual book—in a different category, 
and on quite a different plane—is Edward Gordon 
Craig’s ‘‘ Index to the Story of My Days ’’ (Hulton 
Press ; 35s.). It is, in fact, precisely that—jottings 
in diary form which convey a somewhat im- 
pressionist autobiography. In his alphabet of the 
theatre, the late Mr. Humbert Wolfe wrote (I quote 
from memory) : 


D’s for Decor; Gordon Craig and the rest, 
Just hang up a duster and hope for the best. 


That may be true, but some of the dusters have 
been very effective indeed. As to this book, only 
quotation can do it justice: ‘‘ Now to paint myself 
the egoist that I was. First, the face smiling and 
patient—but the hands—these may be spread out 
—(show them) anyhow as hinting at a fearful 
impatience somewhere in the hinterland : somewhere 
—in the cellars—anyhow, not to the fore. 

“The poise of the head is all right—the voice 
and the movement of the eyes and mouth—all of 
a piece—amiable to jolly—jolly to boisterous—and 
suddenly a look—a change—which comes and goes 
rapidly and something which I can only call mad 
is revealed. 

“As to that change from amiable, jolly, 
boisterous—to some look which is mad. What is 
it—how does it come—whence and why ? I don’t 
know.”’ Nor do I, and I felt, as I read this passage, 
that if I had to face much more of it, I should 
have to allow myself, like young Winston Churchill, 
to be “coaxed from my early repugnance to 
whisky.” Yet the book is, in its frightening 


fashion, very good indeed. 

Like most normally-constituted human beings, I cannot think of the 
Hungarian Revolution without a mixture of pride, sorrow and shame. It 
is as well that we in the West, who stood helplessly by, should not be allowed 
to forget the sacrifice of the Hungarian patriots a year ago. 
a “White Book '’—I presume, on the analogy of a ‘“ White Paper "— 
‘* The Hungarian Revolution '’ (Secker and Warburg ; 25s.) is a selection of 
documents edited by Melvin J. Lasky. As such, it is not particularly easy 
to read ; all collections of press-cuttings tend to be repetitive. 


Described as 


But it tells 


the story, and the photographs illustrate it grimly and tragically. A note of 
hope comes in Hugh Seton-Watson’s introduction, who feels that the 
Hungarian Revolution may prove to be “ Bolshevism’s 1905.”’ 
long time to wait. 


It seems a 
E. D. O’Brien, 
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HORSE 


To pour out White Horse Scotch Whisky 
for friends who really know whisky is a 
particular pleasure. Warmth, bouquet and 
flavour, name and fame all combine in 
the grand total of their enjoyment. 

To offer White Horse to your friends 
defines the standards of your hospitality. 
With every drop they taste a welcome far 
warmer than mere words. 
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By Appointment to Her Majesty The Queen 
Manufacturers of Vacuum Vessels 


What a versatile gift is a Thermos jug! 

“*Just the thing for my shaving water”’, 

“Ideal for iced drinks in the garden” —just two of 
its uses that spring to mind when it’s unpacked. 
Before the old year has died, however, 


the lucky owners are wondering whatever they 





. a e¢ did without it—for topping up the teapot, 
. for on-the-spot hot drinks at TV time— 

right round till next Christmas 

they'll be finding new uses for their vacuum jug 


--and blessing you for a wonderful thought. 


Jug 54Q holds 34 0z. Handle and adjustable stopper of 
crystal-clear styrene, 46/3. 2402. size 42/7. RED, GREEN, BLUE, YELLOW. 


VESSELS + A CHOICE OF OVER 40 MODELS from 6/6 to 8 guineas 
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from SOUTH AFRICA 


Acclaimed by the discerning 


The greatest wine experts have 

praised the quality and flavour 
of fine South African Sherries, 
produced under the traditional 
Solera system and matured in the 
incomparable climate of Cape 
Province where wine has been made 
for 300 years. There is a selection from 
light, dry Sherries to full rich brown 














to please every discerning palate. 
South African Sherries are obtainable 
from good wine merchants in every 
part of the Country—try them 
yourself and agree with the 
experts. 





SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
(LONDON) LIMITED. 
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SAN FRANCISCO to NEW ZEALAND - AUSTRALIA 


Monterey - Mariposa 





ABOARD a Matson liner your every whim is studied in first-class, 
air-conditioned surroundings that have been designed for your 
comfort. Every cabin is equipped with private shower and 
toilet. Calling at Los Angeles and the island of Tahiti south- , 
bound, or the Fijian, Samoan and Hawaiian islands northbound, — L 

, . F x —S=SS" 
you will arrive at your destination refreshed by days of sun- —— 
bathed relaxation. Ample time for sightseeing at all ports of Consult your Travel Agent 

? P s or Matson Lines. Fares 

call. A Matson liner sails approximately every three weeks payable in Sterling. Your 
from San Francisco and Sydney. 


—_—~ 





Dollar Travel Allowance 
will now enable you to plan 
for this route. 


cs 
Mbetscn tHeig~ THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


120/121 Pall Mall, London, S.W.l. TRAfalgar 4932-3 
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“ARO-BROOMWADE”’ 

Pneumatic 

Mini-Hoist 


* Smallest Hoist with 
a big pull 

a * Safest 

* Fastest—10 cwt., 25 
feet per minute 

* Quietest 

* ‘Pull’ or ‘Pendant’ & 
Control ;' 


Write for full details 








*““BROOMWADE’’ 
AIR COMPRESSORS & PNEUMATIC TOOLS 
Your Best Investment 





BROOM & WADE LTD., P.O. BOX No. 7, HIGH WYCOMBE, ENGLAND : 
Telephone: High Wycombe 1630 (10 lines) Telegrams: ** Broom,’ High Wycombe, Telex / 
$18 SAS j 
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She Sting 
of Whiskies 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


SANDEMAN 
SCOTCH 
WHISKY 


Blended in Edinburgh from 
specially selected fine whiskies 








\) 








under the same family pro- 
prietorship since 1790. 


Qe 


NDEMA 
Tv “iSheo in tHe ¥E s 


SANDEMAN & SONS LTD 
25 & 27 Forth Street, 
EDINBURGH 
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‘The National Provincial has changed my mind about 
Banks ...1t’s a pleasure to deal with such a friendly 
place. They always go out of their way to help and they 
do appreciate young people’s problems !”’ 


account 


“They provide all my Travellers’ Cheques for my 
holiday and some foreign currency too. They know all 
about the currency regulations and exchange rates and 
see to your passport and visa requirements.” 


with the 


“ The financial advice and business guidance I have had 

> from the National Provincial have been of assistance to 
me many times and to be able to obtain a hanker’s 
reference can be of real value.” 


National 












“I didn’t know there was such a thing as a Deposit 
Account until the National Provincial told me about 
it. Saving up this way is so much easter... and it’s 
amazing how the interest mounts up...” 


Provincial 
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NATIONAL BANK LIMITED 
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PRESENT TIME 
AT 
HORNE BROTHERS 









The end to a perfect dinner- 
as decreed by French Law 








with extremely flexible leather 


soles. Can be obtained 
in Teak or the new 
Bamboo shade for 45/- 


Our fine range of slippers this year includes a really 
beautiful Aniline dyed Grecian, glove-leather lined, 


HORNE 








415/417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. Branches throughout London and Principal Cities ; 











French Law controls the naming 
of the finest brandy with extreme 
severity. It decrees that only 
brandy originating from the 
Grande and Petite Champagne 
districts of Cognac may bear the 
proud title of Fine Champagne. 

Remy Martin produce Fine 


PRIDE OF 


Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac 
justly called the“ Pride of Cognac”’. 
And it is important to you that 
Remy Martin make nothing less 
good. This means that when you 
insist on Remy Martin, you are 
sure to get a really fine brandy.... 
genuine Fine Champagne Cognac. 


COGNAC 


REMY MARTIN 
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SOTHEBY'S 


announce the Sale on Wednesday, 11th December, of 
IMPRESSIONIST & MODERN PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS 





FLEURS D’ETE 
19§” x 24” 


HENRI FANTIN LATOUR Signed and dated September 1880 


including a pencil and wash sketch of two men drinking by Daumier and 


a pastel by Odilon Redon “ La Fuite en Egypte” 
Illustrated Catalogue (6 plates) 3s. Plain Catalogue 3d. post free. 


| | SOTHEBY & CO. 
bag pi 34/35 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1. 


HYDE PARK 6545 


Telegrams : 
ABINITIO, WESDO, LONDON 











openers 








Le PIECES FOR 








yr these words are being written, 
ordinary lovers of art are in the 
process of adjusting themselves to the notion 
that a very pretty Renoir landscape sold in 
London in 1926 for the considerable sum of 
£4,500 has now, at the Lurcy sale in New 
York, changed hands for more than £71,000. 
Such figures are above most of our heads. 
So, for that matter, is the bagatelle of 
29,000 dollars (what is that at 2.80 to the 
pound ?) given at the same sale for a Sévres 
soup tureen. At first, one is liable to throw 
in one’s hand and leave such astronomical 
calculations to the sputnik-minded—that is 
to say, to abandon all hope of ever acquiring 
anything worth while. 

In fact, all the wise man has to do is to 
lower his sights and, if Renoirs and Rem- 
brandts are out of reach, look for things 
which don’t happen to be so fashionable but 
which can give him no less pleasure for £5, 
£10 or £50. Of these there are many, from 
good eighteenth-century miniatures which 
now seem to be more in favour than they 
were some years ago, to English water- 
colours by the lesser men (not to mention 
some unknown) ; the vast mass of pottery 
and porcelain from both East and West, 
and the thousand and one bits and pieces of 
every material which the ingenuity of the 
past has fashioned into something of quality 
—or if not of quality, at least of interest. 

Newspaper reports of prices naturally 
emphasise the exceptional on the well- 
established principle that man bites dog is 
news, whereas the reverse is not. It is as 
well to be reminded occasionally that in the 
average goodish but not spectacular London 
sale of pictures or other works of art 200 lots 
will be sold for perhaps £5000. Of this sum 
perhaps five items will go for £100 or £200 
each, another ten or twenty for {£50 each. 
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“ALFRED BROD 


Little paintings by 
English & French 
Artists 


WINTER EXHIBITION 
OF IMPORTANT 


Old Dutch 


and 


Flemish | 
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ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO 
19, Cork Street, Old Bond Street, 
LONDON, W.1. 
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S36, SACKVILLE STREET, $| } 

¢ — , +e ; 

g PICCADILLY, © | 7 Magnificent Pair of early rare Bow figures of MONK and NUN. On pierced Scrolled Bases, ; 

° LONDON. W S 7 6 inches high. Brilliantly coloured and Superb Condition. Both Figures marked in Red ; 

D4 o Wes el } with the Anchor and Dagger. Period circa 1755. ‘ 

~ @ ; 

¢ ea ’ 

§ Telephone REGent 7883 LORIES LTD. sz. 

S § i 898 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1. i 
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FROST & REED 


LIMITED 


Established 1808 


Dealers in Fine Taintings 





Poultry and other birds in a landscape 
J. Van Olen or Alen. Dutch school. 1651-1698 
303 x 36 inches ( Framed). 


Galleries: 
41 NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON 


10 CLARE STREET, 
BRISTOL 
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SPINK & SON LTD. 


7 KING ST... St, FRMES'S, LONDON S.W.1 
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Deduct £1000 or £2000, therefore, from the 
total, divide, say, £3000 by 150 or so, and it 
becomes fairly clear that the modest, not 
too opulent, collector has a reasonably wide 
field for manoeuvre. Nor, it should be 
added, do dealers scowl at a man who does 
not happen to have {1000 in his pocket 
every time he enters their premises. 

Perhaps, among the oddities of collect- 
ing, it is worth while recording the astonish- 
ing craze for nineteenth-century French glass 
paperweights from the factories at Baccarat 
and St. Louis. Within the memory of many, 
these Victorian delights were to be found 
in nursery cupboards for nothing and in side- 
street junk shops for 5s. Now the learned 
write beautifully illustrated books about 
them, an American society issues a bulletin 
and—if your great-grandmother happened 
to buy one of the rarer sort in her youth 
you may find yourself the richer by several 
hundred pounds. Values—or rather prices— 
depend upon minute differences of pattern 
and colour. They emerge from modest 
obscurity fairly frequently at sales, and can 
be seen in considerable variety in at least 
four places in London: at Spink’s, Lories, 
Delomosne’s and C. Davis. 

If none of these are to your taste nor to 
your pockets there are thousands of Euro- 
pean prints which can give great pleasure 
at a small cost, and hardly fewer Japanese 
prints. These do not often come on the 
market because really fine examples are 
rare in this country and, on the whole, are 
perhaps more admired than bought. It 
also requires a certain effort to understand 
them—not so much their wonderfully 
eloquent line, the way their makers manage 
to say so much in so simple a manner, but 
the background of the extraordinary self; Ancient Egyptian wood seated figure of an official, with traces of gilding on the face. 
centred civilisation which produced them. : : i 





12th Dynasty. Height 54 inches. 
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| REDFERN GALLERY 
SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION IN PARIS 20, Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1. 


Auctioneer: Me. ETIENNE ADER, 12, rue Favart 


GALERIE CHARPENTIER | 


December 5 & 6, 1957. Public viewing: December 4, 1957 

















OBJETS DART AND FINE FURNITURE (8th Cent.) 


Old Porcelain - Bronzes - Sculptures 


CHAIRS AND FURNITURE 
Authentic Work of the Master Cabinet Makers 
Set of 4 Large Armchairs (Louis XV) attributed to Cressent 


ANCIENT TAPESTRIES 
OLD PAINTINGS 


by or attributed to: 
Blain de Fontenay - Biltius - Desportes - Gadbois - Robert (H.) 
Innocenzio da Inola - P. Longhi - Le Maitre de ‘ Demi-figures ” 
Clara Peters - Tintoretto - Vermeulen (Jan) - Van Ostade 


DRAWINGS—GOUACHES ; 
by Casanova - Mlle Gérard - Gravelot - Greuze VOYAGES MARINE 
Leprince - Mallet - Rousseau - Vanos (J.) - Carle Vernet 
Pastels and Drawings by J. Pilloment | Paintings, Drawings, oo 
Oriental Silverware and Objets d’Art 


| - | and Lithographs in Colour of 
MODERN PAINTINGS - 











and from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. 


| Boldini - Corot - De Dreux - Redon - Viaminck Ships, Sailors and the Sea. 

Dufy - Monet - Buffet - Lebourg - Boudin 

| DPOODOOD * 

| x : : Wednesday, December 4th, from 10 a.m. to 12 noon ; ” mae ac 

| er ee as ‘ ~ November 27th, 1957 — January 25th, 1958 











RS. 


NOTES FOR THE NOVEL - READER. 
— Tt “ws 


THE CHOICE OF THE WEEK. 


Seer may be fascinating as literature who would give one the horrors 
in flesh and blood, and it is rather the same with places. Only not 
quite, because they exist; we are safe from a personal encounter with 
Mrs. Gamp, but might actually, in the vicissitude of things, be dumped 
down in Central America. If you are disposed to recoil from this idea, 
‘‘ The Volcanoes Above Us,’’ by Norman Lewis (Cape ; 15s.), will not change 
your mind. The setting is Guatemala ; and Guatemala, says the narrator, is 
not insipid enough—to give it tourist appeal, the ‘‘ over-strong flavour ”’ has 
to be taken out. ‘‘ This is difficult in a country which lies under the shadow 
of thirty-two volcanoes, its towns rattled constantly by earthquakes, like 
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AACR FR ER Eg he PTO. 
BOOKS OF THE DAY. 








FROM HUMOUR TO THE HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION. 


UNCH is so like the British Constitution that one always feels a slight 
embarrassment when anyone tries to take it to bits and explain how 


it works. Properly brought-up children, in the nurseries of the Victorian 
to the Georgian era, were not accustomed to seeing Nannie in her corsets. 
It was with some such vague feelings of irrational impropriety that I took 
up ‘‘ A History of Punch,’’ by R. G. G. Price (Collins ; 30s.). But the sense 
of constraint soon vanished. Merely to turn from picture to picture brought 
back memories of winter afternoons in country-house libraries, when the 
bound sets of Punch and Badminton were one’s only solace, as one’s elders 
sat over the fire in armchairs and pretended not to be asleep. What a solace, 

indeed, they were: bustled and bertha-ed ladies, 





dice in a box, its villages peopled by a race who 
never smile, but sometimes giggle in a foolish way 
in the presence of tragedy. Tourists who visit the 
Indian fiestas are chilled by the fact that they are 
conducted in silence. . The country is full of 
enchanters and werewolves, and its atmosphere,” 
concludes David Williams, ‘‘ for me at least, is 
indescribably sad.” 

David himself belongs; he inherited a coffee 
estate from his father and grandfather. Yet he is 
adrift, because the old planters and their world are 
on the way out. However, five years ago his 
finca was expropriated by the dictator, and he has 
turned its loss and the idea of getting it back into 
a kind of alibi. One day, there will be a fresh 
upheaval. ... And so there is. It finds him in a 
Mexican gaol—and translates him to military 
command in Guadaloupe, his own district. The 
Chilam Indians have been giving trouble ; that is 
to say, when the Universal Coffee Company seized 
their land, burnt their crops, tore down their houses 
and began herding them into a labour compound, 
some of the young men escaped with firearms. 
So they are now “ bandits”’; whereas the lucky 
ones who stayed put will be ‘‘ cash-spending con- 
sumers ”’ after five years’ protective custody. This 
is a large assumption, for the conquistadores could 
do nothing with the Chilam; he simply went 
underground, to emerge as a “ racial ccelocanth,” 
a kind of zombie, worked in his sleep by half a dozen 
old shamans. But Winthrop Elliot, the Central 
American manager of U.C. and only begetter of 
the Project, has complete faith in it. Meanwhile, 
he is making Guadaloupe fit for tourists by turning 
the shamans off their volcano, clearing away their 
“junk,” abolishing the Chilam fiesta, which is no 
fun, and importing the right kind of local colour. . . . 

This is a first-class documentary—dramatic and 
brilliant, funny and despairable. It is unbiased— 
one can understand anyone wanting to massacre 
the Chilams. And it is very well written. But 
David’s own “ case,’’ and particularly his love- 
affair, neither fit into the document nor transcend it. 


OTHER FICTION. 


In ‘‘ The Etruscan,’’ by Mika Waltari (Putnam ; 
18s.), the hero has lost his memory on being 
struck by lightning: though he is Ionian-bred, 
and thinks himself a Greek refugee. In the revolt 
against Persia, he fired the temple of Cybele at 
Sardis, and became a war criminal. After the 
defeat, he and his comrade, the Spartan exile 
Dorieus, fetch up at Sicily in a pirate ship. Dorieus 
is a Gothic, burlesque figure ; so is the pirate chief 
Dionysius ; so is the Phoenician lady Tanaquil ; so, 
above all, is the narrator’s temple-snatched Aphro- 
dite, whom he calls Arsinoe. But the narrator is 
serious. Further, he has visionary powers, he can 
evoke storms, he is “ recognised ’’ by Etruscan 
strangers—he is, in fact, not merely an Etruscan 
but an Immortal, a “ holy king.’”” And the Gothic 
Odyssey—which includes a season in Rome, and 
Arsinoe’s seduction of Coriolanus—is really a 
““ mystery tour ’’ to his beginnings. 

I don’t know why the Etruscans should seem 
more fabulous than Sinuhe’s Hittites or Baby- 
lonians ; yet to me they did. And, of course, the 
““ Immortal "* moments are ultra-fabulous. Feeling 
is not the strong point; but it is a remarkable 
work, and Dorieus sticks in the imagination. 

In ‘Amorous Ghost,’’ by Pierre Bessand- 
Massenet (Elek; 10s. 6d.), Panouche, a student, 
has had the loan of a flat in the Palais-Royal. It 
turns out to have a ghost—one of the “ delectable 
ladies '’ advertised in the ‘ Libertine’s Informer " 
of 1802. 
own circle and times. 


rather impudent young ghost on the floor above. . . . 

In ‘‘ The Shadow of Time,’’ by Christopher Landon (Heinemann ; 13s. 6d.), 
a private detective named Harry Kent is called in by a hairdresser from Rye, 
The police have abandoned their search for his little 
He has been getting 


a distracted father. 


girl. But there are things he was afraid to tell them. 
weekly snaps of the child, all with the same background. 
He daren't say what it is. 
Harry's huge, disreputable friend Josh takes over the 


they want, and it is not money. 
who they are, ... 


photographs, and makes the vital deduction—where to look. 
A lightweight, ingenious story, 


area of France. They have a week togo.... 


with a romantic-comedy climax : tense, but not too tense. 
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The gentle Rose takes a fancy to him, making him free of her 
But he has already a girl friend, and there is a 
Graceful and amusing. 


CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


he the involved system of qualifying events for 
the World Championship, 1957 1s the year of 
“‘zonal"" tournaments. These represent the first 
stage in the arduous climb which continues through 
the “‘ Interzonal ” next year and, in 1959, to another 
World Championship ‘“ Candidates’’ Tournament 
designed, like those of 1953 and 1956, to produce an 
official challenger for the world title in 1960. In 
1960 the three-year cycle will have turned its full and 
whilst the successful challenger is engaged in his 
match, “‘ zonal” tournaments will be once again 
under way all around the world. 

By an inspiration, the European zonal events 
have been split up this year. I should explain that 
whilst Portugal, for instance, may put forward one 
je pe only for the zonals, such countries as Hungary 
and Czecho-Slovakia, much stronger in chess, may 
—and do—enter three or even four. Each particular 
country’s representatives used to compete in the 
same zonal. So at Prague, one might have three 
Czechs, three Hungarians, two Bulgarians, three 
Yugoslavs, etc., competing together, and at Bad 
Nauheim correspondingly three Germans, three 
Dutchmen, and so on ; bunches of players competing, 
occasionally on team lines, in an event designed to 
be an individual one. For instance, suppose, towards 
the end of the contest, only one of the Czechs re- 
mained with any chance to qualify, one can imagine 
what might happen to a fellow-Czech who managed to 
destroy his chances by defeating him in the last round. 

This year the various nationalities have been 
scattered among the three European zonal events, 
one in Dublin, one in Sofia and now one in Wageningen 
(Holland). So there has been one Hungarian com- 
petitor in each of these tournaments and one Czech ; 
the Yugoslavs have been split between two events. 

Quite apart from elimination of intra-national 
collusion, it has undoubtedly been a godsend to 
organisers, scraping for the £1500 or so needed to 
finance even such a relatively minor event as a 
“* zonal,” to be able to advertise it as a contest of so 
many different nationalities. Sixteen different 
national flags at the various boards, sixteen different 
flags fluttering outside the building (That one 1s 
France anyway, you remember ‘‘ The Tricolour ?"’— 
No, but isn’t 1t Holland when it’s on its side?) make 
a far better show than six ; and it is showmanship 
that lures in the shekels. 

I detailed the eighteen nations represented at 
Dublin when reporting their zonal from there. At 
Wageningen (Holland), naming the players in the 
order of their scores after ten of the eighteen rounds, 
we have Szabo (Hungary), Larsen (Denmark), 
Unzicker (WesternGermany), Trifunovic (Yugoslavia), 
Uhlmann (Eastern Germany), Donner (Holland), 
Olafsson (Iceland), Stahlberg (Sweden), Diickstein 
Austria), Ivkov (Yugoslavia), Teschner (Berlin), 

‘olarov (Bulgaria), Troianescu (Rumania), Alster 
(Czecho-Slovakia), Clarke (England), Hanninen 
(Finland), Niephaus (Western Germany), Lindblom 
(Sweden) and Orbaan (Holland). An attractive 
mixture ! 

If we seemed a long time arriving at Clarke’s 
name, just look at this game in which Niephaus beat 
him. That Niephaus himself had only scored 
24 points from nine games previous to this en- 
pe yo ead speaks eloquently of the general standard 
of play: 


ENGLISH OPENING, TRANSPOSING TO NIEMTSO— 
INDIAN DEFENCE. 


CLARKE NIEPHAUS CLARKE NIEPHAUS 

While Black White Black 

1. P-QB4 Kt-KB3 10. 3 Kt x BP 

2. Kt-QB3 _ P- 11. Kx Kt PxB 

3 aa B-Kts 12. Q-RS5 B3ch 

4. B-KtS P-KR3 13. Kt-B3 x Kt 

5. B-R4 P- 14. P-KR4 P-KS 

6. P-QS P-KKt4 15. Bx P P-KtS 

7. B-Kt3 Kt-KS 16.PxB PxP 

8. B-KS5S Castles ! 17. Px R-K1 

9. P-K3 P-Q3 18. Px Kt 


He knows what 
He doesn't know 


It is a large 





K, JOHN. ; long time to wait. 
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pursy bishops, mutton-chop-whiskered young men, 
charwomen with cloth caps, ‘‘collapse of stout 
party,’ and all. How easily, too, the names can 
be fitted to distinctive styles: Tenniel ang du 
Maurier, Bateman and Belcher, Pont, Langdon and 
Searle. Punch has followed, and sometimes led, 
the development of the English character in the 
English history of the past century and more. 
Sorry as I am for blurb-writers, who seldom get 
a fair deal from reviewers—and I must confess to 
having ruthlessly potted more than one such sitting 
bird in my time—I must protest against the 
description of Punch as ‘ the world’s leading 
humorous magazine.’’ (What about Krokodil ?) 
Mr. Punch’s humour has varied enormously during 
his long lifetime, and occasionally it has been 
quite disastrous. The chief merit of Mr. Price’s 
“‘History’’ is that it really is a history. There 
is nothing extenuate, nor aught set down in 
malice—except where the malice can make a valid 
point. ‘‘ One of the advantages of the satirical 
magazine,’’ he writes, ‘‘ is that it can be usefully 
unfair.” 

In ‘‘ A Very Great Soul,’’ by A. G. S. Norris 
(International Publishing Co. ; 37s. 6d.), the “‘ very 
great soul ”’ is Sir Winston Churchill, and I certainly 
do not quarrel with Mr. Norris’s conclusion that he 
will go down to history ‘‘ as a unique instance of 
high motives, of outstanding spiritual and moral 
courage, of unbounded will-power, and of rock- 
like, super-sensible, dedication to a higher purpose,”’ 
though I might have thought that one up for 
myself, and phrased it rather differently. And 
if Mr. Norris wants to pen sentences like, ‘‘ With 
firm seat and tight rein Lieutenant Churchill on 
fiery Pegasus raced now at breakneck speed to a main 
objective,’’ or ‘‘ Perched in the Pass, waiting, the 
young man was coaxed from an early repugnance 
to whisky,”’ I have no objection in life. It is all 
quite all right, one finds, but the rightness is not 
immediately apparent. 

Another unusual book—in a different category, 
and on quite a different plane—is Edward Gordon 
Craig’s ‘‘ Index to the Story of My Days ’’ (Hulton 
Press ; 358.). It is, in fact, precisely that—jottings 
in diary form which convey a somewhat im- 
pressionist autobiography. In his alphabet of the 
theatre, the late Mr. Humbert Wolfe wrote (I quote 
from memory) : 


D’s for Decor; Gordon Craig and the rest, 
Just hang up a duster and hope for the best. 


That may be true, but some of the dusters have 
been very effective indeed. As to this book, only 
quotation can do it justice: ‘‘ Now to paint myself 
the egoist that I was. First, the face smiling and 
patient—but the hands—these may be spread out 
—(show them) anyhow as hinting at a fearful 
impatience somewhere in the hinterland : somewhere 
—in the cellars—anyhow, not to the fore. 

‘“The poise of the head is all right—the voice 
and the movement of the eyes and mouth—all of 
a piece—amiable to jolly—jolly to boisterous—and 
suddenly a look—a change—which comes and goes 
rapidly and something which I can only call mad 
is revealed. 


“As to that change from amiable, jolly, 
boisterous—to some look which is mad. What is 
it—how does it come—whence and why? I don’t 


know.” Nor do I, and I felt, as I read this passage, 
that if I had to face much more of it, I should 
have to allow myself, like young Winston Churchill, 
to be ‘coaxed from my early repugnance to 
whisky."’ Yet the book is, in its frightening 


fashion, very good indeed. 

Like most normally-constituted human beings, I cannot think of the 
Hungarian Revolution without a mixture of pride, sorrow and shame. It 
is as well that we in the West, who stood helplessly by, should not be allowed 
to forget the sacrifice of the Hungarian patriots a year ago. 
a ‘White Book ’’—I presume, on the analogy of a ‘‘ White Paper '’— 
‘* The Hungarian Revolution '’ (Secker and Warburg ; 25s.) is a selection of 
documents edited by Melvin J. Lasky. 
to read ; all collections of press-cuttings tend to be repetitive. 
the story, and the photographs illustrate it grimly and tragically. A note of 
hope comes in Hugh Seton-Watson’s introduction, who feels that the 
Hungarian Revolution may prove to be ‘‘ Bolshevism’s 1905.” 


Described as 


As such, it is not particularly easy 
But it tells 


It seems a 
E. D. O’Brien, 
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HORSE 


To pour out White Horse Scotch Whisky 
for friends who really know whisky is a 





particular pleasure. Warmth, bouquet and 







Theo flavour, name and fame all combine in 
Old Bee 
D Sc Orch oA Bs 


the grand total of their enjoyment. 

To offer White Horse to your friends 
defines the standards of your hospitality. 
With every drop they taste a welcome far 


warmer than mere words. 


Scotch Whisky 





By Appointment to Her Majesty The Queen 


Manufacturers of Vacuum V essels 


What a versatile gift is a Thermos jug! 





**Just the thing for my shaving water”’, 
“Ideal for iced drinks in the garden” —just two of 


its uses that spring to mind when it’s unpacked. 





Before the old year has died, however, 

the lucky owners are wondering whatever they 
did without it—for topping up the teapot, 

for on-the-spot hot drinks at TV time— 

right round till next Christmas 

they’ll be finding new uses for their vacuum jug 
—and blessing you for a wonderful thought. 


Jug 54Q holds 34 0z. Handle and adjustable stopper of 
crystal-clear styrene, 46/3. 2402. size 42/7. RED, GREEN, BLUE, YELLOW. 


THERMO THE RELIABLE BRAND OF VACUUM VESSELS - A CHOICE OF OVER 40 MODELS from 6/6 to 8 guineas 
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from SOUTH AFRICA 


Acclaimed by the discerning 


The greatest wine experts have 

praised the quality and flavour 
of fine South African Sherries, 
produced under the traditional 














Solera system and matured in the 
incomparable climate of Cape 
Province where wine has been made 
for 300 years. There is a selection from 
light, dry Sherries to full rich brown 
to please every discerning palate. 
South African Sherries are obtainable 
from good wine merchants in every 
part of the Country—try them 
yourself and agree with the 
experts. 





SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
(LONDON) LIMITED. 
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SAN FRANCISCO to NEW ZEALAND - AUSTRALIA 


Monterey - Mariposa 





anitic 


ABOARD a Matson liner your every whim is studied in first-class, 
air-conditioned surroundings that have been designed for your 
comfort. Every cabin is equipped with private shower and 








toilet. Calling at Los Angeles and the island of Tahiti south- Al , 
- a 

bound, or the Fijian, Samoan and Hawaiian islands northbound, —_ L 

you will arrive at your destination refreshed by days of sun- —— 


bathed relaxation. Ample time for sightseeing at all ports of Consult your Travel Agent 
or Matson Lines. Fares 


call. A Matson liner sails approximately every three weeks payable in Sterling. Your 


from San Francisco and Sydney. Dollar Travel Allowance 
will now enable you to plan 


for this route. 


& 
Ntuison CHEF 1 ocEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


120/121 Pall Mall, London, S.W.I. TRAfalgar 4932-3 
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“ARO-BROOMWADE” | 
Pneumatic 
Mini-Hoist 

* Smallest Hoist with 


a big pull 

a * Safest bd 

* Fastest—10 cwt., 25 © 
feet per minute 

* Quietest 





Control 
Write for full details 







*“BROOMWADE’’ 


AIR COMPRESSORS & PNEUMATIC TOOLS 
Your Best Investment 


BROOM & WADE LTD., P.O. BOX No. 7, HIGH WYCOMBE, ENGLAND { 
Telegrams: ** Broom,'’ High Wycombe, Telex ; 
S18 SAS { 


Telephone: High Wycombe 1630 (10 lines) 
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She Sting 
of Whuskies 





(REGISTEREO TRADE MARK) 


SANDEMAN 
SCOTCH 
WHISKY 


Blended in Edinburgh from 
specially selected fine whiskies 
under the same family pro- 
prietorship since 1790. 


SANDEMAN & SONS LTD 
25 & 27 Forth Street, 
EDINBURGH 
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“The National Provincial has changed my mind about 
Banks ... it’s a pleasure to deal with such a friendly 
place. They always go out of their way to help and they 
do appreciate young people’s problems!” 


account 


‘“* They provide all my Travellers’ Cheques for my 
holiday and some foreign currency too. They know all 
about the currency regulations and exchange rates and 
see to your passport and visa requirements.” 


with the 


‘* The financial advice and business guidance I have had 
=> from the National Provincial have been of assistance to 
me many times and to be able to obtain a banker's 
reference can be of real value.” 


National 












“7 didn’t know there was such a thing as a Deposit 
Account until the National Provincial told me about 
it. Saving up this way is so much easier... and it’s 
amazing how the interest mounts up...” 


Provincial 


BANK LIMITED 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
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PRESENT TIME 


AT 
HORNE BROTHERS 


ILLUSTRATED 











Our fine range of slippers this year includes a really 
beautiful Aniline dyed Grecian, glove-leather lined, 
with extremely flexible leather 
soles. Can be obtained 

in Teak or the new 

Bamboo shade for 45/- 


HORNE 











415/417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. Branches throughout London-and Principal Cities ; 


LONDON NEWS 955 





The end to a perfect dinner- 
as decreed by French Law 








Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac 
justly called the“‘Pride of Cognac’”’. 
And it is important to you that 
Remy Martin make nothing less 
good. This means that when you 
insist on Remy Martin, you are 
sure to get a really fine brandy.... 
genuine Fine Champagne Cognac. 


French Law controls the naming 
of the finest brandy with extreme 
severity. It decrees that only 
brandy originating from the 
Grande and Petite Champagne 
districts of Cognac may bear the 
proud title of Fine Champagne. 

Remy Martin produce Fine 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


EMY MARTIN 
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THE 


puary Fill - Dike 


February in England means grey skies, 
wind and rain. Hence the term 

‘ Fill-Dike ’. 

Why not join those fortunate 

folk who will escape from 
Winter early next February 
on the R.M.S. ALCANTARA 
Round Voyage to 
South America? 
















Enjoy 47 days of freedom from 
carking care sailing the ‘ fair weather 
route ’ to Buenos Aires, where you stay for 

5 days using the shipas yourhotel. And, of course, 
you will enjoy the excellent comfort and cuisine 
for which Royal Mail ships are renowned. 

From Southampton Feb. 5 Return March 23. 


For further information apply to your Travel Agent—or 


ROYAL MAIL LINES 


Royal Mail House - Leadenhall St. London’ EC3> America House: Cockspur St. - London - SWI 


sail with the sun to South American 
sunshine next February 
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WITH 
SERVICE 
ALL THE WAY 


Godfrey Davis London 
headquarters, Britain’s first 
building designed specifically 
for an international car 
rental organisation. 


SANA See ennnnes 


eR wan, 


-% Wide choice of new saloon cars. * No-mileage charge and 
time-and-mileage tariff — charged at whichever 1s cheaper. 


%* Reduced rates for annual and short-term contracts. 
% A.A. and R.A.C. membership. 
* Full 24-hour services — self-drive and chauffeur-driven. 


gS STAD Bae 


London: DAVIS HOUSE, WILTON ROAD, S.W.I. 
(Phone : VICtoria 8484). Also at Neasden Lane, 
N.W.10. (Phone : GLAdstone 6474). 


a ge ee 


S.F.L.GODFREY DAVIS, 99 AVE. DE NEUILLY, 


NEUILLY-SUR-SEINE. 
(Phone: SABlons 98.13) (Cables: Quickmilez, Paris) 


Paris: 


WE USE EXCLUSIVELY SHELL JOUK MOTOR OIL 
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Black tie . . . Gieves’ finely tailored dinner 
jacket. The cloth — a most superior 
West of England barathea. 2 piece from 
£38180 3 piece from £43100 


* 
| nee * 
\eseem® 
Operas mace dia 


ho Mee Meapeats the Queen me thao 
LimirTreod 


Established 1785 i 


27 OLD BOND STREET LONDON WI! 
Telephone : HYDe Park 2276 H 


Portsmouth * Plymouth * Chatham * Dartmouth 

Edinburgh *' Weymouth * Liverpool * Bournemouth 

Camberley * Bath * Southampton * Londonderry 
Gibraltar * Malta 


J tea gh 
wre of Levers Maw , 
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CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY Tr periodical Id subject to 
ent. resold, hired out or otherwise dist 1< 


fisposed of in a mutila 4 condition or in any unauthorised c er by way 
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j the followinz condi:tior 
{ Trade except at the full retail pric 

of Trade, or affix 
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J Increased supplies of the 

mm 3 celebrated ** Grouse *’ Scotch Whisks 
are again available—to the delight 
of connoisseurs. This truly super- 
lative Scotch has been well known 
and esteemed for over 150 vears. To 
make sure of your personal supplies, 
or in case of difficulty, please order 
direct. A cheque for £22. 10. Od. 
brings a case of one dozen bottles, 
carriage paid, to your home. 


GROUSE~WHISKY 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., Perth, Scotland 








Blenders of the Famous “ Grouse"’ Scotch 
Whisky since 1800 
Importers of the popular “ Pintail” Sherry 
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CHEERING 


@ The second F is a gentle but 


firm Reminder to keep a bottle of 


Cherry Heering by you at all times. 


There are many ways of enjoying this 


popular liqueur: in a long, cool drink, 


as a base for cocktails or, of course, 
on its own, 


Also available in flasks. 


IWORLD'S MOST 
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52 3990 


cine 
~ HERING: 


EN HAGEN 








to H.M 
Queen Elizabeth II 
Purveyor of 


( casey le 
Peter F. Heering 


CHERRY 
HEERING 


ESTABLISHED SINCE 1818 


FAMOUS CHERRY BRANDY, 
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. at home in the best of Company 





